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THE  EFFECTS  OF  SITUATED  COGNITION,  ACADEMIC  EFFICACY,  AND 
INTRINSIC  MOTIVATION  ON  EDUCATION  STUDENTS’  LEARNING  OF 
RECIPROCAL  TEACHING 

By 

Patricia  Pulido  Willems 
December  2000 


Chair  Dr,  Mary  Lou  Koran 

Major  Department:  Department  of  Educatonal  Psychology 

This  study  Investigated  the  effects  of  ah  instructional  method  based  on  the 
tenets  of  situated  oognldon  versus  a lecture-discussion  method  of  Instrucbon  on 
education  students’  learning  of  the  reciprocal  teaching  Instructional  strategy 
Academic  efficacy  and  Intrinsic  motivation  were  also  included  in  this  study  as 
predictors  forstudents’perfonnance  on  the  outcome  measure.  Prior  to  the  onset 
of  treatment,  the  participants'  academic  efficacy  and  intrinsic  motivaton  was 
measured  using  the  MSPSE  and  the  MSLQ  respectively.  The  participants,  15S 
undergraduate  educaton  students  enrolled  In  required  education  courses  were 
taught  the  retsprocal  teaching  Instructional  strategy  via  one  of  the  two 
instrucbonal  methods.  Follovdng  the  Instruction,  the  participants  were  tested  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  strategy  using  the  Reciprocal  Teachrng  Test  (RTT),  which 
consrsted  of  a factual  section  and  an  applied  section.  Overall,  the  situated 


cognitior  group  performed  better  on  the  RTF  than  the  lecture-discussion  group. 
These  students  were  able  to  learn  in  an  environment  iTxtre  similar  to  the 
classroom  environment  in  which  the  strategy  will  ulbmetely  be  used,  as  well  as 
accurately  transfer  knowledge  to  novel  real-life  scenarios.  Results  with  regards 
to  the  lecture-discussion  method  of  Instruction,  found  that  these  students  had  a 
higher  mean  on  the  factual  section  of  the  RTT.  This  finding  indicates  that 
reciprocal  teaching  knowledge  for  the  factual  items  could  be  acquired  employing 
either  of  these  instructional  methods,  wittf  the  lecture-discussion  method  being  a 
better  choice.  However,  applied  knowledge  Is  best  acquired  using  the  situated 
cognition  method.  Thus,  the  impHcaton  for  this  finding  iswhether  the  Intention  is 
to  measure  knowledge  using  factual  quesbohs,  or  applied  questions.  If  factual 
infbnnatlon  were  to  be  tested  then  the  lecture-discussion  mettled  of  instruction 
would  be  as  good  of  method  to  use  or  even  better  than  the  situated  cognlbon 
approach.  However,  rf  the  intention  were  to  have  students  acquire  Information 
that  can  later  be  applied  In  a real-life  context,  the  situated  cognition  method  of 
instruction  would  be  more  likely  to  achieve  that  goal.  Academic  efficacy  proved 
to  beasignificani  predictor  of  students'  scares  on  both  sections  of  the  Reciprocal 
Teaching  Test  (RTT),  whereas  intrinsic  mobvaton  did  not. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Many  students  ej^rience  problems  utilizing  knowledge  and  skills  In  the 
intended  contexts  that  were  acquired  via  formal  learning  (Brown.  Collins,  & 
Duguld.  1689:  Choi  & Hannafin  199S).  This  problem  occurs  because  schooling 
normaily  consists  of  traditional  or  formal  dassroom  learning  e:9srience8  in  which 
knowledge  is  largely  composed  of  teds  that  are  isolated  from  the  contexts  in 
which  they  derive  meaning  (The  Cognition  and  Technology  Group  atVandertailt, 
1990).  Knowledge  taught  in  this  way  is  highly  decontextualized  and  simpllfed 
and  often  prormtes  understanding  that  is  rigid  and  incorrptete  (Billet,  1996). 
Furthermore.  Instructional  methods  used  in  formal  or  traditional  educational 
sethngs  often  have  students  acquiring  concepts  and  skills  that  do  not  neeessahly 
transfer  to  other  contexts  or  to  everyday  life  (Nunes,  Schliemsnn,  & Carraher 
1993.  Saljo&  Wyndhamn  1990).  Brown.  Collins,  and  Duguld  (1989)  argue  that 
this  occurs  because  Knowledge  and  skills  in  traditional  educational  settings  are 
operationalized  end  taught  differently  from  how  students  are  expected  to  use 

arerrxire  likely  to  exhibit  greater  degrees  of  transfer  to  the  target  context.  In  the 
preservice  teacher  training  curriculum,  the  likelihood  that  information  will  transter 
to  the  intended  context  is  of  great  concern  since  future  educators  are  expected  to 


be  able  to  use  and  apply  wbat  Utey  learned  in  their  education  programs  in  their 
Future  classrooms. 

than  for  simple  mneimnlc  performance  should  be  in  context  using  tasks  that 
promotes  high  degree  of  learner  acfivlty  and  that  are  within  the  same  doirrain  as 
the  target  content  Siiitlarly,  Gamer  (1990)  suggests  that  the  context  of  the 
Instruction  should  be  treated  as  a variable  rather  than  a nuisance  so  that  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Instructional  context  affects  learning  and  transfer  may 
be  studied.  Thus,  in  order  for  instruction  to  better  promote  learning  and  transfer, 
the  role  of  context  In  learning  and  the  role  of  foe  learners  as  active  partcipants  in 
their  own  Immediate  and  future  learning  must  be  considered  (Brown  etal,.  1989). 

An  approach  to  instructon  and  learning  that  accounts  for  the  learner  and 
the  context  In  which  the  instrucGon  Is  taking  place  is  situated  cognition.  The 
situated  learning  or  situated  cognition  perfective  dalms  that  learning  and 
knowledge  are  the  dynamic  by-products  of  unique  relationships  between  foe 
individual  and  foe  environment  (Gieeno  &MMAP  Project  Group,  1997).  This 
perspective  suggests  that  knowledge  is  'situated'  in  the  context  in  which  it  is 
construcled  and  that  foie  transfer  end  use  of  knowledge  Is  effocted  by  foe  context 
in  which  learning  look  place  (Browtn  el  al.,  1989)  Consequently,  supporters  of 
situated  cognition  assart  that  an  individuals'  learning  Is  aided  by  context  and  thus 


r(Carr,  Johanassen,  Lltzlnger,  & Marra,  1994). 


Research  has  supported  the  notion  that  ttre  transfer  of  Knovitedge  or  sKIII 
is  influenced  by  situational  factors  that  are  present  during  learning  (Can-et  ai., 
1994:  DeLoache.  19S6;  Garner,  1990).  The  ieaming  situation  contains 
contextual  cues  that  are  aiso  present  in  hie  retnevai  situation  and  can  be  used  by 
the  learner  to  aid  retnevai.  'Hius,  persons  learning  under  a sAuated  cognition 
model  of  instruction  should  benefit  from  the  use  of  context  as  a conditon  that 
enhances  the  transfer  of  information  (Lave.  1988) 

Though  a nuirhier  of  Uieoreticai  and  ethnographic  works  have  been  done 
intheareaofsAuated  cognRIon  (Brown  el  ei..  1989;  Greeno,  1969. 1997;  Greeno 
S The  Middie  Stiiooi  Through  Appiicabons  Project  Group,  1997, 1998;  Lave. 
1988:  RogoK  & Lave,  1964  ),  there  has  been  iittie  research  conducted  which 
ieads  to  enpirical  support  for  the  tenets  proposed  by  the  theory  (Kirshner  & 
Whitson.  1998).  Furthermore,  there  have  been  few  empirical  studies  that  have 
explored  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  situated  cognition  and  a lecture- 
discussion  method  of  Instruction,  in  which  fewer  contextual  cues  are  present 
(Choi6Hannafin1995). 

The  Cognition  and  Techndogy  Group  at  VanderbiN  (1990)  has  conducted 
comparisons  between  traditional  instruction  and  anchored  Instruction,  a type  of 
instruction  based  on  situated  cogniGon.  They  have  supported  an^red 
Instruction  as  an  Instructiohal  method  that  provides  advanteges  to  learning  over 
traditional  instruction.  Anchored  Instruction  uses  videodlsk  technology  to 
simulate  real-world  problem-solving  environments  in  which  students  learn  to 
solve  probleiTB  (The  Cognition  and  Technology  Group  at  Vanderbilt,  1990). 


Despite  Its  positive  findings,  this  instructional  format  poses  several  limitations 
(Griffin.  1 995).  Videodisk  technology  is  eiqjenslve  and  therefore  of  limited 
availability  to  the  typical  public  institution.  Relatively  few  exanples  of  this 
melhod  have  been  developed  and  the  typical  classroom  teacher  does  not  have 
the  skills  to  develop  or  customize  this  instruction  to  fit  his  or  her  dassroom  needs 
(Griffin,  1995).  Finally,  students  engaged  in  anchored  instruction  are  observers 
of  the  context  In  which  learning  takes  place  and  not  actually  taking  part  in  that 
context  (Griffin,  1995). 

An  Instructional  method  that  addresses  the  concerrrs  posed  by  anchored 
instrucbon  and  is  based  on  situated  cognition  is  that  of  cognibve  apprenbceships. 
Cognitive  apprenticeships  allow  the  learner  to  engage  In  experiences  in  the 
dassroom  that  are  representative  cfeveiyday  life  (Brown  etal.,  1989).  A study 
by  Griffin  (1995)  corrpared  the  effectiveness  of  traditional  or  conventional 
Instrucbon  to  an  instructional  method  based  on  situated  cognition  as  a cognitive 
apprentoeship  (Griffin.  1995).  Griffin  (1995)  found  that  fourth  grade  students 
who  learned  to  read  maps  by  a situated  cognition  method  of  instruction,  in  which 
more  contextual  cues  were  available,  scored  better  on  a performance 
assessment  of  map  skills  than  students  who  leaned  to  read  maps  by 
conventional  Instruction.  Students  in  the  situated  cognibon  group  also  performed 
as  well  as  the  students  In  the  conventional  Instruction  group  on  a written 
assessment  of  map  skills.  A review  of  the  literature  found  there  were  no  studies 
that  compared  a situated  cognition  melhod  of  inslrucbon  to  a tradibonal  melhod 


Resesrchiers  have  noted  the  need  for  studies  that  evince  end  support 
situated  learning  (Brown  el  al„  1989:  Choi  & Hsnnafn.  1995;  The  Cognition  and 
Technology  Group  at  Vanderbilt,  1990:  Griffin,  199S;  Kirshner  & Whitson  1998). 
Kirshner  and  Whitson  (1998)  argue  that  if  situated  cognition  is  to  legitimately 
intermix  cognitive  and  siluative  assumptions,  further  research  Is  needed  that 
Inveshgales  the  boundaries  between  individuals  and  situations  and  the  use  of 
knowledge  by  Individuals  within  different  communities  of  practice.  Griffin  (1995) 
discusses  the  importance  of  further  research  in  situated  cognrton  to  determine 
the  types  of  skills  and  the  types  of  learners  for  which  situated  learning  is  best 
suited.  The  present  study  will  be  conducted  to  investigate  the  effects  of  an 
Instructional  method  based  on  situated  cognition,  in  compaiison  to  traditional 
classroom  instructional  techniques  on  learning  and  transfer  in  the  preservice 
teaching  curriculum. 

Effective  teaching  of  Instructional  methods  In  the  preservice  teaching 
curriculum  is  essential  if  preservice  teachers  are  to  gain  sound  understanding  of 
how  to  employ  such  methods  in  their  hiture  careers.  Reciprocal  teaching  is  a 
metacognitive  strategy  that  Is  commonly  taught  at  the  preservice  level  (Gn’ffinS 
Griff  n.  1998:  Hart  &Speece.  1998:  Hodge.  Palmer.  & Scott,  1992:  Palincsar  & 
Brown,  1986:  Rich  & Pressley.  1990;  Reed,  1989;  Rosenshine  & Meister,  1994, 
Rosenshine,  Meisler.  & Chapman.  1996;  Rush&Mllbum,  1988;  Speece. 
MacDonald,  Kllshelmer.  & Krist.  1997).  Reciprocal  teaming  is  designed  tc 
encourage  active  perticipation  In  lessons  and  improve  student  text 


comprehension  (Palincsar  & Brown,  1987).  The  basic  elemenls  of  reciprocal 
leaching  are  teachlr>g  four  comprehension-fostering  strategies:  clarifying, 
predicting,  questioning,  and  summarizing.  These  are  taught  in  the  context  of  a 
supportive  dialogue  among  teacher  and  students  (Speece  et  al.,  1967). 

Research  on  the  effectiveness  of  reciprocal  teaching  as  a method  of 
teaching  to  enhance  students'  achievement  in  reading  corrsireheneion  has 
yielded  positive  results  (Coley,  DePinto,  Craig,  & Gardner  1993:  Griffin  & Griffin, 
1998:  Grimes,  1996;  Hart  & Speece,  1998;  Hodge  et  at,  1692:  Lysyrtchuk, 
Pressley,  & Vye,  1990:  Marks,  Pressley.  Coley,  Craig,  Gardner,  DePInto.  & 

Rose,  1993;  Palincsar,  1986;  Palincsar  & Brown  1966;  Long  S Long,  1987; 

Reed,  1969:  Rosenshine  &Meister.  1994;  Rosenshlne  & Meister.  1991:  Rush  & 
Milbum,  1988:  Speece  etal.,  1997).  A search  of  the  literature  located  only  one 
study  that  examined  the  effect  of  instructing  preservice  teachers  on  reciprocal 
teaching  (Mosenthal,  Schwartz,  8 Uacisaac,  1992).  Mosenthal.  Schwartz,  and 
Uacisaac  (1992)  examined  reciprocal  teaching  as  an  Instructlonel  strategy  that 
helped  preservlce  teachers  develop  a Better  conoept  of  comprehension  from  text 
and  how  to  teach  it.  This  study  found  that  preservlce  teachers  had  a positive 
expehence  with  the  reciprocal  teaching  procedure  and  that  It  enhanced  their 
understanding  on  the  difficulties  that  learning  a new  metacognitive  strategy  can 
pose  for  their  future  students.  These  results  were  fOund  using  an  instrument 

between  the  reciprocal  teaching  method  of  Instruction  and  fits  traditional  method 
of  instruction;  therefore,  the  study  did  not  examine  the  setting  as  a variable  that 


I no  studies 


may  affect  the  transfer  of  strategy  Irtstruction.  In  addition,  there  were 
found  that  examined  the  effects  of  an  instructional  method  based  on  situated 
cognition  on  the  learning  of  reciprocal  teai^ing  as  an  instructional  strategy. 
Self-Efficacv  and  Motrvaton 

Self-efficacy  refers  to  the  belief  concerning  one's  capabiltbes  to  learn  or 
perform  behaviors  at  designated  levels  (Bandura.  1977. 1978, 1989, 1993). 
Bandura  (1977)  hypothesized  that  self-efficacy  affects  one's  choice  of  activities, 
effort,  and  persistence.  Thus,  students  with  high  self-efficscy  are  more  likely  to 
accomplish  a task  despite  encountering  difficuthes.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
concept  in  1977,  researchers  have  supported  the  notion  that  the  judgments  of 
capability  an  individual  brings  to  a specific  task  are  accurate  predictors  of  the 
performance  that  results  from  that  task  and  mediate  the  Influence  of  other 
determinants  of  that  pertarmance  (Bandura,  1977. 1978. 1989. 1993:  Pajares, 
1995;  Pajares,  1996;  Vrugt,  Langereis,  & Hoogstraten,  1997;  Schunk,  1996).  In 
general,  researchers  have  established  mat  self-efficacy  belled  are  correlated 
with  other  self-beliefs  and  with  academic  changes  and  outcomes  and  that  self- 
efficacy  Is  an  effective  predictor  of  related  academic  outcomes  (Pajares.  1995). 
Teaching  redprocal  teaching  using  a situated  cognition  model  provides  students 
with  me  opportunity  to  practice  the  strategy  In  a context  more  sirnilartomatin 
which  they  will  ultimately  be  expected  to  use  It  in.  Students  in  me  situated 
cognition  model  also  receive  immediate  feedback  on  tiielr  performance  in  the 
group.  Because  of  me  effects  of  self-efficacy  on  academic  performance,  self- 


efficacywill  be  used  as  a variable  in  studying  the  effects  of  an  inslructionsi 
melbod  based  on  silualed  cognition  on  the  learning  of  reciprocal  teaching. 

SeK-efficacy  beliefs  are  important  influences  on  motivation  and  behavior 
because  they  in  part  mediate  the  relationship  between  knowledge  and  action 
(Pajares,  199S).  To  some  extent,  perceptions  of  capability  and  situational 
influences  play  a role  in  most  theories  of  motivation,  therefore:  K would  be  of 
further  interest  to  examine  the  predictive  effects  of  motvation  on  the  study  ofdte 
effects  of  situated  cognition  on  the  learning  of  reciprocal  leaching. 

Puroosa  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  an 
instructional  medtod  based  on  the  tenets  of  silualed  cognition  versus  the  lecture- 
discussion  method  of  classroom  Instruction,  in  which  fewer  contextual  cues  are 
available,  on  education  students'  learning  of  reciprocal  teaching.  Students' 
motvation  for  ttieir  education  courses  and  their  perceived  academic  self-efficacy 

Instuctonal  technique.  Preservice  teachers'  learning  of  reciprocal  teaching. 
rrx)tvaton.  and  self-efficacy  wilt  be  examined  under  the  two  InstrucBonal 
methods  to  determine  under  what  conditions  the  learning  of  reciprocal  teaching  is 
more  likely  to  transter  to  the  posttesl  measures,  as  well  as  to  assess  tne 
generalizability  of  reciprocel  teaching  as  a strategy.  A group  consisting  of 
preservice  teachers  atending  the  University  of  Ftorda  enrolled  in  any  of  the 


required  i 


Definition  of  Terms 

For  Ute  purpose  of  Utie  study,  specific  terms  are  (^eraliortally  defined  as 

Situated  method  of  instruction  refers  to  using  the  tenets  of  the  situated 
cognition  perspective  to  teach  reciprocal  teatining.  Learning  of  the  instructional 
technique  will  taite  place  in  fire  classroom  with  a lecture  and  overheads.  In 
addition,  students  will  be  performing  the  strategy  In  small  groups,  with  each 
student  being  able  to  take  the  role  of  teacher  and  direct  the  discussion.  Thus,  fer 
the  situated  cognitioh  group,  reciprocal  teaching  will  be  learrted  in  a social  and 
physical  context  slirfilar  to  the  context  In  which  the  strategy  Is  commonly  used. 
Therefore,  the  way  in  which  the  situated  cognition  group  learns  the  strategy 
provides  more  of  the  contextual  cues  that  are  present  in  the  real-life  situation  and 
that  are  simulated  in  the  testing  situation. 

Traditional  lecture-discussion  method  of  instruction  refers  to  the  lecture- 
discussion  method  of  Instruction  of  reciprocal  teaching.  Using  this  method  of 
instrucbon,  learning  of  reciprocal  teaching  will  take  place  in  the  dassroom  using 
a lecture  and  overheads.  Students  will  discuss  the  strategy  In  small  groups. 
Consequently,  for  the  lecture-discussion,  reciprocal  teaching  wll  be  learned  in  a 
sooal  and  physical  context  that  is  less  Similar  to  the  context  In  which  the  strategy 
is  commonly  used  and  which  provides  fewer  contextual  cues.  Hence,  the  way  in 
which  the  lecture-discussion  group  learns  the  strategy  provides  fewer  of  the 
contextual  cues  that  are  present  In  the  real-life  situation  and  that  are  simulated  In 


Academe  setf-efficacy,  as  measured  by  responses  on  the  items  pertaining 
to  academic  self-efficacy  taken  from  the  Mjllldimensional  Scales  of  Perceived 
Self-Efficacy  (MSPSE)  (Bandura,  1 989).  refers  to  the  belief  that  students 
possess  about  their  academe  capabilities. 

Student  motivation,  as  measured  by  responses  on  the  motivation  portion 
of  the  Motivated  Strategies  for  Learnirrg  Questionnaire  (MSLQ)  (Garcia  8 
PInthch,  1996),  refers  to  motivational  conponents  that  affect  learning  and 
performance:  (a)  intrinsic  goal  orientation,  (b)  extrinsic  goal  orientation,  (c)  task 
value,  (d)  control  of  learning  beliefs,  (e)  self-efficacy  for  learning  and 
performance.  This  scale  has  been  slightly  modified  to  measure  education 
students'  motvation  for  their  education  courses,  vihich  makes  the  scale  more 
relevant  for  this  study. 

It  is  importantthat  research  be  conducted  to  examine  theefectsof 
Instructional  metnods  using  situated  learning,  academe  self-efficacy,  and  student 
motivation  on  the  Instruction  of  reciprocal  teaching  as  an  Instructional  strategy. 
Having  abetter  understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which  dlfterent 
instructional  methods  advance  learnihg  ahd  trahsferfrjrthers  the  improvement  of 
educational  programs.  Moreover,  even  though  researchers  call  for  studies  to  be 
conducted  In  the  area  of  situated  cognibon  (Brown  etal.,  1989:  Choi  & Hannafin, 
1995;  The  Cognlbon  and  Technology  Group  at  Vanderbilt.  1990:  Grtffih.  1995: 
Kirshner  & Whitson  1998)  there  were  no  studies  found  that  examined  the  effocts 
of  an  Instrucbonal  method  based  on  situated  cognibon  on  the  learning  and 


transfer  of  a teaching  strategy  taught  to  preservioe  teachers.  AIBiough 
motivation  and  self-efficacy  have  been  studied  with  regard  to  acadernc 
achievement,  and  vdth  regard  to  metaoognitive  strategy  acquisition,  the  effects  of 
rmtivalian  and  seif-efficacy  on  the  learning  of  reciprocal  teaching  as  an 
Instructonai  strategy  taught  to  preservlce  teachers  have  not  been  studied. 
Examining  preservice  teachers’  learning  of  reciprocal  teaching  as  an  instructional 
strategy  Is  significant  since  II  Is  likely  that  these  future  teachers  will  be  using  this 
strategy  in  their  classrooms.  Thus  the  present  study  would  serve  to 
incrementally  advance  the  knowledge  regarding  the  effects  of  two  different 
instructional  methods,  academic  self-effcecy.  and  student  motivation  on  the 
learning  and  transfer  of  reciprocal  teaching. 

Theorabcally,  this  study  is  Important  in  contriPutlng  to  the  literature  on 
situated  cognition.  Furthermore,  this  study  is  also  signihcanl  In  an  applied  sense. 
The  relation  among  instrucbonal  method,  amount  of  learning,  motivation,  and 
self-etficacy  is  important  when  considering  the  future  careers  of^  learners  in 
question.  As  preservlce  teacnera.  their  goal  Is  to  be  equipped  with  the  tools  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  of  their  future  students  Comprehension  of  instructiorral 
methods  ^t  will  be  beref  dal  to  students  with  reading  comprehension  problems 
is  crucial.  Thus,  a method  of  Instructon  that  improves  the  learning  and  the 
likelihood  of  bansfer  of  reciprocal  teaching  would  be  important  in  a teacher 
education  program. 

situated  settings  and  generalized  performance  Is  certain  to  have  Implications  with 


behveen  diftersnt  levels  of  moUvation  and  . 


. If  an  Interaction  is  found 


academic  self-efficacy  and  type  of 
instructional  method,  then  there  will  be  impllcatons  regarding  the  types  of 
students  for  which  the  two  different  methods  of  Irretructlon  work  best.  This  study 
would  lay  the  foundation  for  future  research  that  could  expartd  the  results  of  this 
study  and  use  the  model  of  situated  cognition  as  an  Instructional  method  with  a 
different  population,  and  using  a different  Instructional  strategy. 

Limitations  of  the  study 

A limitation  of  this  study  is  that  the  setting  In  which  the  instructional 
strategy  Is  being  learned,  while  slmller.  is  not  identical  to  the  setting  In  which  the 
instructional  strategy  will  be  used.  For  the  strategy  to  be  taught  in  exactly  the 
same  setbng  as  It  is  used  In  real  life,  It  would  have  to  be  taught  In  a dassroom 
with  children  that  have  reading  prcblems.  ffowever,  since  this  study  is 
attempting  to  use  situated  cognition  as  an  inslrucHonal  method  that  can  be 
Incorporated  and  used  In  the  typical  college  classroom,  modlfcatlons  ere 
necessary.  Thus,  this  study  Is  atlemptng  to  make  comparisons  between  an 
instructional  method  that  teaches  the  strategy  In  a context  that  Is  more  similar  to 
the  context  in  which  the  strategy  is  used  In  versus  Sh  Instructional  method  that 
Involves  Isss  use  of  contextual  cues.  Assessment  of  knowledge  of  the  strategy  Is 
also  being  done  in  away  that  can  be  used  In  a typical  college  classroom  by  using 
questions  that  provide  multiple  real-life  scenados  of  reciprocal  teaching  rather 
than  having  to  provide  actual  multiple  real-life  experiences.  Thus,  results  are 
limited  to  discussing  the  elfecis  of  using  one 


! insbuctiortal  method  i 


for  transfer  to  the  posttesl  measure.  Furthermore,  results  are  also  limited  to 
arguing  for  the  degree  to  which  the  information  learned  In  Hte  classroom  under 
the  two  different  Instructional  methods  will  transfer  to  real-life  scenarios  This 
study  Is  also  not  being  done  with  a large  population,  or  over  a long  period  of  time. 
Thus,  results  cannot  Oe  used  to  predict  the  likelihood  of  transfer  over  a longer 
period  of  time,  for  that  would  require  a longitudihal  study  of  the  subjects  being 
followed  Into  their  professions  and  assessing  their  level  of  trartsfer  to  a rvovel 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

In  IMs  section  the  followng  literature  will  be  reviewed.  The  first  secdon  will 
examine  the  literature  on  the  role  of  context  In  learning  followed  by  the  literature 
on  situated  cognition.  The  second  section  will  examine  the  literature  on 
reciprocal  leaching  both  as  a metacognlliue  strategy  and  an  instructional 
strategy.  Finally,  the  third  section  will  review  the  literature  on  student  motvadon 
and  academic  self-efficacy. 

The  Role  of  Context 

‘Cortcern  with  contextual  variation  In  sXllls  has  been  Influenced  by  cross- 
cultural  observations  that  people  who  have  difficulty  with  a task  OTbodyIng  a 
particular  skill  In  the  laboratoty  can  spontaneously  evidence  the  skill  In  everyday 
activities'  (Rogoff  & Lave.  19B4  p.  2 ).  Observations  that  children’s  capabilldes 
appear  quite  different  in  their  familiar  environments  than  In  the  laboratory  has 
Increased  researchers'  cohcem  with  the  role  of  context  (Ced  & Bronfenbrenner. 
1985;  OeLoache,  t986:  DeLosdie,  Cassidy.  S Brown.  1983;  DeLoache&  Brown. 
1983).  Ceci&  Bronfenbrenner  (1985)  studied  children  perfOnning  a lime- 
monitohng  task  and  observed  that  dtildren  behaved  differently  In  the  laboratory 
setdhg  than  In  the  home  setting  Children  were  asked  to  bake  cupcakes  or  to 

Children  were  instructed  to  monitor  their  time  using  a wall-clock.  Children  were 


also  InvilM  to  make  unlimited  use  of  a Pac  Man  video  gamewfi 
me  cupcakes  to  bake  or  the  battery  to  charge.  Results  of  setbng 
that  children  engaged  In  less  overall  clock-watching  in  the  home 

dock  watching  as  the  deadline  approached,  whereas  the  chlldret 


waited  for 
effects  showed 


environment  anxiously  monitored  their  time  throughout  the  entire  experiment. 
Thus,  Ceci  and  Bronfenbrenner  (1985)  suggested  that  children  were  more  likely 
to  use  a complex,  time-conserving  strategy  In  the  familiar  environment  of  the 
home  than  in  the  unfamiliar  environment  of  the  tab. 

Similarly,  OeLoache.  Cassidy  and  Brown  (1985)  observed  differences  in 
toddlersuseof  memory  strategies  as  a function  of  setting.  The  subjects  were  16 
children  between  1 8 and  23  months  of  age  that  were  randomly  assigned  to 
perform  the  memory  task  in  either  the  laboratory  or  the  home  setting.  Results 
showed  that  the  toddlers  In  the  laboratory  setting  engaged  in  the  target  behaviors 
(I.e.  verbalizing,  pointing,  looking,  approaching  or  attempUng  to  retrieve  me  toy) 
differentially  in  me  lab  setting  man  in  the  home  setting.  More  man  mree  tmes  as 
many  target  behaviors  occurred  in  me  lab  setting  man  in  me  home  setting.  Oe 
Loache.  Cassidy,  and  Brown  (1 98S)  discuss  mat  situating  a memory  for  location 
task  in  an  unfatrsliar  environment  made  the  children  uncertain  of  their  ability  to 
remember  me  location  of  the  toy.  In  order  to  keep  the  Information  about  me 
locadonofme  toy  alive  in  me  leboralory  setting,  me  children  seem  to  need  to 
periodically  reestablish  contact  wim  me  location  of  me  hidden  toy  and  mus 
exhibited  the  target  behaviors. 


De  Loache  and  Brown  (1983)  Irvestigatad  children's  use  of  contextual 

object  In  their  home.  The  participants  were  16  children  between  the  ages  of  22 
and  29  months  that  were  exposed  to  the  memory  task  in  their  own  homes.  All 
children  were  to  retrieve  a hidden  toy  from  a particular  locaition  in  their  home. 
Results  indicated  that  children's  performance  on  locadng  the  hidden  object  was 
especially  good  when  the  memory  task  is  embedded  In  the  natural  environment. 
De  Loache  and  Brown  (1963)  attribute  these  results  to  the  dlstnctive  information 
available  In  the  home  setting  that  Is  intrinsic  to  the  hiding  place  of  the  object  and 
that  the  child  associates  with  the  relevant  hiding  place.  In  sum,  shjdying  the 
behaviors  of  children  In  the  one  setting  and  not  the  other  would  have  led  to 
different  conclusions  about  children's  capabilities  and  neither  conclusion  would 
have  been  wholly  accurate. 

Likewise,  research  on  Individuals  functioning  In  everyday  settings 
suggests  that  people  think  and  behave  quite  differently  In  everyday  setbngs 
versus  fonnal  and  controlled  environments  (Choi  & Kannafin,  1995;  Guberman  S 
Greenfield.  1991;  Lave,  1988:  Puckett  & Reese.  1993:  Rogoff  & Lave,  1984). 
Everyday  cognition  researchers  use  the  concept  of ‘just  plain  folks*  (JPFs)  to 

Puckett  & Reese.  1993:  Rogoff  S Lave,  1984).  They  contend  that  JPFs  develop 
general  strategies  for  reasoning  Intuitively,  resolving  issues  and  negotiating 
meaning:  in  contrast  to  students  who  are  typically  Involved  In  precise,  well- 
defined  problems,  brmal  dehnitlons  and  symbol  manipulations  (Choi  & Hannafin. 


199S).  Formal  learning  emphasizes  that  knowledge  he  abstract,  systematic, 
cohtexl-frea.  and  symbolic  so  as  to  be  sufficient  to  be  applied  across  diverse 
problems  (Choi  KHannafn.  199S).  However  irt  everyday  circumstances  people 
tend  to  ^ply  practical  strategies  that  are  efficient  and  opportunisbc  rather  than 
formal  methods  (Lave.  1988:  Lave  S Wenger  1991). 

Lave  (1988)  observed  that  the  mathematical  activities  and  problem  solving 
of'just  plain  folks'  In  a weight-watchers  class  were  embedded  in  the  cohtextof 
the  ongoing  activity.  Nine  new  members  ofthe  weight-watchers  program  were 
observed  over  a pehod  of  weeks  as  they  incorporated  new  measurement 
pracbces  Into  meal  preparations.  Allot  the  participants  demonstrated  an  average 
of  60-70%  on  the  general  math  lest,  which  required  them  to  use  mathematics 
that  wias  more  difficult  than  was  involved  In  prepahng  meals  according  to  the 
Weight  Watchers  prr^ram  Yet  the  dieters  differed  sharply  in  their  uses  of 
anlhmeticin  the  kitchen.  As  the  dieters  became  more  fomiliar  vnth  the  program 
they  made  fewer  calculations  with  the  food  scale  and  the  measuring  devices, 
while  maintaining  accuracy  and  lasing  weight.  Dieters  took  advantage  of  the 
sociocultural  structuring  of  the  settngs  of  the  dieting  activity  making  it  possible  to 
find  equivalents  for  and  eliminating  measuhng  activities  (Lave.  1988) 

Lave.  Murtaugh.  and  de  la  Rocha  (1984)  found  similar  findings  with 
respect  to  setting  and  the  use  of  knowledge  with  adult  grocery  shoppers.  The 
participants  were  2S  er^rt  grocery  shoppers  varying  In  age  from  21  to  80,  in 
income  from  S8.000  to  SI  00.000  per  family,  and  in  education  from  eighfo  grade 


attended  public  school  in  the  United  Slates.  The  measure  was  a comparative 
oral  dimension  that  involved  solving  arithmebc  practices  within  the  context  of  the 
supermarket.  Results  ofthe  observations  indicated  that  adults  used  a 
coirtiination  of  mental  calculations,  approximations,  and  features  ofthe  physical 
environment  to  help  them  make  a decision  ofwhat  product  to  buy.  The  school- 
taught  tools  of  problem  solving  such  as  arithmetical  compulalions  were 
sporadically  used,  and  Une  psper-and-pencil  algorithms  taught  In  school  were 
never  used.  In  sum,  studying  the  learning  and  the  use  of  strategies  In  only  one 
context  does  not  provide  an  accurate  description  of  the  condittons  urvler  which 
learning  and  transfer  of  learning  are  more  likely  to  occur. 

Situated  CoonlHon 

Research  has  indicated  that  strategies  and  strategic  activity  Is  situated 
and  that  when  nns^r  takes  place  it  must  be  cued,  primed,  or  guided  (Oe 
Loache  & Brown,  19S3;  De  Loache  et  al.,  1935;  Griffin,  1995).  It  is  proposed  that 
cognitive  skills  are  general  tools  that  cannot  be  used  In  the  same  ways  with 
different  knowledge  domains:  rather,  they  must  be  adapted  to  5t  the  domain  In 
which  they  are  utlli2ed  (Lave&  Rogoff,  1984).  Furthermore,  'thinking  is 
Intricately  interwoven  with  the  context  of  the  problem  to  be  solved' (Rogoff.  1984, 
p.2).  Gamer  (1990)  suggests  that  context  be  treated  as  a variable  and  that  a 
theory  of  setting  would  propose  that  when  context  vanes,  the  nature  of  the 
strategic  actvity  often  varies  as  well 

A theory  that  has  recently  been  proposed  which  involves  context  in 
explanations  of  cognitive  development  is  situated  cognition.  Situated  oognibon 


proponents  contend  that  teaming  Is  situated  In  physical  and  social  contexts  and 
that  cognition  can  be  eortsidered  a relation  involving  a person  in  a situation 
(Qreeno  1909).  Brown,  Collins  and  Duguid  (1989),  who  first  introduced  the  term 
of  situated  cognition  argue  that  students  often  acquire  decontextuallzed 
knowledge  that  they  cannot  use  In  everyday  life  because  they  lack  the  entrance 
Into  the  community  and  the  culture  that  uses  such  knowledge.  Learning  in 
context  is  often  referred  to  as  a process  ofenculturation  (Brown  etal.,  1969: 
Greeno  1987,1989:  Qreeno  &MSUUTA  Project  Group.  1997;  VanderPel  & 
Eysink.  1999). 

Drawing  from  the  work  of  Vygotsky,  situated  learning  can  be  understood 
as  the  appropriation  of  knowledge  in  practice  according  to  sopoculturally  evolved 
means  of  means  of  medlahon  and  modes  of  activity  (Harley.  1993).  Situated 
cognition  stems  from  sociocultural  theory  and  Vygotsky's  contextual  theory.  In 
Vygotsky's  contextual  theory  the  pathway  to  expertise  is  associated  wth 
immarsion  in  a partcular  social  situation  over  time  with  individuals  acquiring 
skillful  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  engage  successfully  In  the  discourse,  norms, 
and  practices  of  tne  partcular  community  of  practice  (Vygotsky.  1962)  A 
community  ofprectice  can  be  understood  as  a set  of  relations  among  persons, 
acbvity,  and  world,  over  tme  and  in  relationaftip  vnth  otter  tangential  and 
overlapping  communities  of  pracUce  (Lave  & Wenger.  1991).  In  sociocultural 
theory,  learning  is  viewed  as  the  appropnaton  of  socially-derived  forms  of 
knovitedge:  knowledge  that  Is  constructed  through  the  exchange  between 
persons  acbng,  and  the  soctal  and  cultural  circumstances  In  which  they  act 


(Billet,  1996).  Tlius.  meny  supporters  of  situated  cognition  argue  that  cognitive 
developi^nt  and  learning  should  not  be  conceived  of  as  individual,  independent, 
or  inner  but  as  the  result  of  eiperientlal  support  that  nurtures  and  guides  our 
ability  to  think  (Greeno  & The  Middle  SiSiool  Mathematics  Through  Applications 
Project  Group  1997. 199B:  McLellan.  1694). 

According  to  the  situation  cognition  perspective,  knowledge  should  not  be 
considered  a self-sufficient  entity  that  Is  theoretcally  independent  of  the 
situabons  in  which  it  was  learned.  Instead,  knowledge  under  situated  cognition  is 
viewed  as  inseparable  from  the  activities  by  whirdi  It  is  acquired  and  tested  from 
the  practices  offrie  community  of  fellow  language  users.  Problem  solving  is 
inseparable  from  tbe  embodied  activity  in  which  it  anses  and  Individual  changa  or 
learning  is  ccnsldered  Inseparable  from  change  in  the  social  relationships  in 
which  people  participate.  (Greeno  1987,1989). 

In  formal  settings,  the  context  In  which  learning  took  place  or  the  context 
in  which  the  knowledge  will  be  used  in  is  considered  distinct  from  what  is  learned 
(Brown  etal..  1986).  The  primary  concern  of  schools  often  seems  to  be  transfer 
ofdecontextuallzed  knowledge  across  situations  (Brown  etal..  1986).  In 
traditional  classrooms  teaching  is  conceived  as  transmitting  knowledge  from  the 
teacher  to  the  learner  and  thus  learning  is  assessed  using  decontextuallzed 
models  that  enphasize  the  'correct*  or  “acceptable*  answer  (Biggs.  1998). 
School  itself  is  the  context  and  it  promotes  the  search  for  knowledge  of  the 
“correct*  ways  of  thinking  or  solving  problems  rather  than  unique  understanding 
(Breda.  1994).  In  contrast.  Instruction  based  on  situated  cognibon  Is  designed  so 


that  students  learn  In  appropriate  social  and  real-lite  contexts  and  acquire 
knowledge  though  authentic  activity  and  social  interaction  (Qerstein  & Baker. 
199B;  Schell  S Black.  1997;  Vender  Pal  BEysInk,  1999). 

Hailey  (1993)  argues  that  school  based  Instructional  tasks  tend  to 
emphasize  activities  in  which  errore  are  expected,  whereas  in  everyday  life  eiror- 
free  perlormance  is  most  en^ihasized  due  to  the  ‘real*  consequences  that  errors 
may  produce.  The  transferofknowtedge  across  settings  Is  the  emphasis  of 
formal  educational  methods  that  promote  the  teaming  of  abstract  abllides  that 
students  can  generalize  and  use  (Lave.  1986). 

Advocates  of  the  situated  cognifon  perspective  contend  that  the  activity 
and  the  context  In  which  the  activity  takes  place  in  are  fundamental  to 
understanding  howindividuals  learn  and  under  what  conditions  they  will  transfer 
learning  (Brown  et  al.,  19S9,  Brown  S Duguld,  1994).  Research  that  has  studied 
situational  fectois  In  relation  to  the  transfer  of  Information  suggests  that  the 
transferofknowtedge  or  skill  Is  influenced  by  situational  factors  that  are  present 
during  learning  (Lave.  Uurtaugh  & de  la  Rocha.  1984;  Nunes.  Schliemann.  & 
Carraher,  1993).  Nunes.  Schliemann.  and  Carraner  (1993)  found  sirrtlar  results 
with  respect  to  situational  factors  influencing  children's  perlormance  of  a task. 
Nunes.  Schliemann.  and  Canaher  (1993)  performed  two  studies  on  children’s 
ability  to  apply  previously  learned  knowledge  to  a novel  setting.  In  the  first  study, 
five  chitdren.  atl  street-vendors  with  a mean  age  of  11.2  and  ranging  in  level  of 
schooling  from  first  to  eighth  grade  were  given  tests  that  measured  their 
mathematical  ability.  The  tests  were  performed  in  two  ways  informal  and  formal. 


with  the  tormal  part  being  subdivided  Into  items  with  context  and  Items  without 
context.  Children  performed  better  overall,  on  the  informal  tests,  which  were 
conducted  In  the  natural  setting  of  the  street,  tttan  on  the  fOnnal  tests  of 
mathematics,  which  occurred  in  the  classroom.  Also,  all  the  children  pertcrmed 
better  on  the  Items  that  provided  context  In  the  form  of  word-problems  with 
73,7%  correct  responses  as  opposed  to  36,S%  correct  responses  on  the  Items 
without  descriptions  of  context  In  the  second  study,  Nunes,  Schliemann,  and 
Carraher  (1993)  attempted  to  replicate  their  earlier  findings  of  a difference 
between  street  and  school  mathematics  but  in  the  same  situation  and  with  a 
larger  sample  size.  The  subiects  were  1S  tttird  graders  vnth  a mean  age  of  11.5 
years,  randomly  selected  from  two  state-supported  schools  in  Brazil.  Children 
were  given  three  types  of  measures:  (a)  simulated  shop,  (b)  word  problems,  and 
(0)  computation  exercises  across  twto  conditions:  oral  and  written  Overall, 
children's  scores  on  the  oral  examinations  were  higher  across  the  three  types  of 
measures  with  the  higher  scores  found  in  the  simulated  shop.  Thus,  differences 
were  still  observed  between  problems  that  simulated  street-mathematics  and 
problems  that  were  strictly  computaConal. 

A learner  is  often  referred  to  as  an  apprentice  that  is  enculturated  into 
authentic  practices  through  activities  and  social  Interaction  In  a cognitive 
apprenticeship  (Brownetal.,  t989;  Greeno  19S7.19B9:  Greeno  & MSMMTA 
Project  Group,  1997;  Van  der  Pal  S Eysink,  1999).  Studies  that  have  examined 
the  situated  cognition  approach  to  Instruction  have  Indicated  that  there  are 
differences  in  the  conditions  under  which  individuals  learn  and  use  the 


infOrmalior  that  ttiey  leameti  (Brenner,  1989;Grtffin,  1995;  Griffin  S Griffin,  1996; 


Kumar  &Votdrich,  1994;  Palincsar.  1966:  Saljo  & Wyndhamn,  1990).  Saijo  & 
Wyndhamn,  (1990)  studied  collaborative  problem-solvlns  in  the  school  context 
with  45  students  aged  12-13  years.  Students  enrolled  In  a mathematics  class  in 
the  sixth  form  of  the  Swedish  comprehensive  school  were  asked  to  work  in  small 
groups  to  establish  the  postage  rate  for  a letter  using  a letter-scale  and  a postage 
table.  Results  Indicated  that  most  of  the  groups  haddrfficulty  solving  the  problem 
and  that  the  groups'  achievement  or  time  spent  on  the  problem  was  not 
significantly  relaled  to  mathematical  ability.  However,  the  setting  In  which  thrs 
study  took  place,  a school  classroom  during  a mathematics  lesson,  proved  to  be 
interfering  with  the  students'  abilities  to  solve  the  problem.  In  other  words, 
students  were  observed  consistently  attempbng  to  use  problem-salving  modes 
that  required  the  use  of  mathematics:  however,  mathematics  was  not  needed  to 
achieve  the  correct  answer.  For  example,  some  students  attempted  to  mulUply 
and  divide  when  these  were  not  relevant  strategies  tor  solving  this  problem. 

Thus,  the  reseerchers  conclude  that  the  setting  was  not  exterrtal  to  tfie  problem 
but  poses  a sense  of  giving  background  that  is  integral  to  solving  it 

Brenner  (1669)  demonstrated  signifcant  cognitive  gaps  related  to  the 
concept  of  money  in  everyday  life  versus  the  school  seKngs,  with  the  children  in 
the  everyday  setting  using  fee  knowledge  of  money  as  a tool  to  enable 
purchasirtg  rather  than  money  beirtg  a symbol  like  all  others  taught  in  school. 

The  partolpants  were  five  elementary  age  children,  whom  were  followed  from  fee 
the  end  of  second  grade.  Findings  indicated 
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tnat  children's  conceptions  of  money  differ  in  the  real  setting  versus  the  school 
setting.  In  the  school  setting,  children  realize  that  money  is  treated  as  a symbol 
system  to  be  acted  upon  like  other  symbol  systems  taught  In  school.  Contextual 
cues  are  not  present  In  the  school  setting,  other  than  the  pictures  of  the  coins, 
which  aid  in  answering  the  questions  correctly.  However,  in  the  real  life  setting 
children  view  money  as  a tool  and  shopping  as  an  activity  that  has  a goal  and  a 
general  script  tor  pursuing  that  goal.  Children  know^at  fitey  will  receive  help 
with  corrputations  hirough  their  social  environment  (i.e.  cheap  candy  Is  located 
on  the  counter  while  more  expensive  candy  Is  on  another  display)  and  thus  look 
like  adept  problem  solvers  In  iaoa  of  Insufficient  knowledge.  Results  support 
several  authors'  contention  (Brown  et  al„  198S:  Lave,  1986)  that  school  Is  just 
another  context  which  has  its  own  set  of  conventions  rather  than  being  a 
'decontextualized'  situation. 

Griffin  (1985)  compered  two  Instructional  methods  for  effectiveness,  one 
based  on  the  tenets  of  situated  cognition  and  the  other  based  ontradltlor^l 
classroom  instruction.  Fourth-graders  were  Instructed  on  map-skills  In  either  a 
traditional  classroom  setting.  In  which  students  learned  map-skills  using 
woikshaets  and  books  or  In  a situated  setting  in  which  students  were  exposed  to 
map-learning  skills  In  the  same  way  that  maps  are  used  In  the  real  setting. 
Students  In  the  situated  setting  were  Instructed  In  small  groups  and  were  able  to 
physically  find  a location  using  a map  and  to  navigate  several  different  routes  In 
search  of  a specific  location.  Students  In  the  traditional  Instruction  group  were 
presented  with  a lecture  and  guided  Instruction  on  map-skills.  All  students  were 


lestefl  on  three  performance  measures',  (a)  written  assessment,  (b)  perfotirance 
assessment  paralleling  the  Instruction  the  situated  cognition  group  received,  (c) 
perfonnancs  assessment  in  a physical  environment  that  was  different  from  the 
physical  locabon  where  the  situated  cognibon  Instruction  took  place.  The 
students  in  the  situated  cognHIon  group  perfcirmed  better  on  tne  perfomumce 
assessment  in  which  mey  were  grven  a map  and  had  to  physically  navigate  a 
route  and  travel  to  each  of  the  marked  locations.  This  type  of  assessment 
paralleled  the  instiuction  they  received.  The  situated  instruction  group  also 
performed  ji.tst  as  well  as  the  traditional  Instruction  group  on  the  written 
assessment  There  were  no  signiticant  differences  found  between  the 
perfomtances  of  the  two  groups  on  the  performance  assessment  in  a different 
environment  than  where  the  situated  cognition  instruction  took  place  (Griffin, 
1995).  Griffin  (1995)  concludes  that  'situated  learning  seems  to  bs  a particularly 
good  arena  in  which  to  explore  issues  relevant  to  transfer  because  of  the 
emphasis  pieced  on  the  context  of  the  learning  experience  in  this 
approech‘(p.84).  Further,  the  underpinnings  of  situated  cognition  meke  studies 
utilizing  this  theory  pertinent  settings  in  which  to  Investigate  the  context-bound 
nature  of  transfer’(Giifiin,  1995  p.  54).  Those  results  were  replicated  and 
extended  by  examining  long-term  effects  of  situated  learning  and  cognitive  style 
on  the  learning  of  map  skills  (Griffin  S Griffin,  1996). 

Grffiin  and  Grfffln  (1996)  introduced  some  variations  in  this  study  by 
testing  all  the  students  on  their  knowledge  of  map  skills  in  fhe  form  of  a pre-test 
and  by  conducting  the  activities  indoors  as  opposed  to  outdoors  like  the  previous 


study.  There  were  rto  significarl  differences  among  the  situated  cognition  group 
and  the  tradidcnal  instruction  group  on  the  Immediate  performance  assessment. 
They  found  an  Interaction  between  the  students'  score  on  the  pretest  and  their 
performance  on  the  delayed  performance  assessment.  For  those  students  who 
demonstrated  higher  performance  on  the  pretest,  the  instructional  methods  were 
epually  effective.  However,  students  who  scored  low  on  the  pretest  did  not 
benefit  from  the  situated  cognition  instruction  as  much  as  from  the  conventional 
instruction.  Possibly,  because  students'  who  scored  low  on  the  pretest  had  an 
inadequate  knowledge  base.  There  were  signifcant  dilferences  among  the 
situated  cognition  group  and  hte  traditional  Instruction  group  on  the  immediate 
perfbmiance  assessment,  with  the  tradibonal  instruction  group  scoring 
significantly  higher.  Nevertheless,  there  were  no  significant  differences  among 
the  situated  cognition  group  and  the  traditional  instruction  group  on  delayed 
whtten  assessment.  The  pretest  covariate  had  a significant  effect  on  both  written 
assessments,  with  students  that  scored  high  on  the  pretest  also  scoring  high  on 
the  written  assessments.  There  were  no  effects  Ibund  tor  cognitive  style.  The 
researchers  speculate  that  allowing  the  students  In  the  conventional  instructional 
method  to  work  In  pairs  may  have  had  an  effect  on  their  learning  since  peer 
tutoring  has  shown  to  have  positve  effects  on  learning.  Another  speculation  is 
that  having  the  students  perform  the  navigation  of  maps  Indoors  may  have  been 
constraining  and  may  have  limited  the  learning  and  the  use  of  the  skills  taught  by 
the  cognitive  apprenticeshio. 


In  traditional  classrooms,  students  are  frequently  given  tasks  that  lack 
relevance  and  meaning  to  the  student  because  the  task  is  detached  from  the 
student's  expenencefCairetal.,  t998).  Instead,  greater  emphasis  needs  to  be 
given  to  what  is  learned  In  the  classroom  and  what  is  needed  outside  of  the 
classroom  (Brown,  et  el.,  1989).  This  can  be  achieved  through  Oie  use  of 
authentic  tasks,  which  provide  meaningful  acdvities  that  enable  students  to  learn 
based  on  experience  (Brosvn  et  al.,  1969).  Authentic  tasks  can  be  understood  as 
the  ordinary  practices  of  the  culture.  Their  role  in  education  is  to  provide 
meaningful  activities  that  enable  students  to  learn,  based  on  first-hand 
expenence.  the  appropriateness  of  a method  or  strategy  (Brown  el  al..  1966). 

An  approach  to  instruction  that  uses  authentic  activities  as  inslnjctional 
methods  is  anchored  instrucDon  (Moore,  Un,  Schwartz.  Petrosino,  Hickey, 
Campbell,  Hmelo,  &The  Cognition  and  Technology  Group  at  Vanderbilt,  1694: 
The  Cognition  and  Technology  Group  at  Vanderbilt,  199Q:  Young.  1993). 
Researchers  using  and  designing  anchored  Instruction  situate  instruction  within 
an  authentic  context  by  cresting  environments  that  allow  explorstion  by  students 
and  teachers  and  enable  them  to  understand  the  kinds  of  problems  experts 
encounter  (The  Cognition  and  Technology  Group  at  Vanderbilt,  1990;  Moore  et 
al  .1994;  Winn  1993:  Young,  1993).  The  context  of  anchored  instruction  can  vary 
from  an  actual  work  setting,  to  a highly  realistic  or  'Virtual  surrogate’  of  the  actual 
work  environment  in  the  classroom,  to  an  anchoring  context  such  as  a video  or 
mulSmedia  program  (The  Cognition  and  Technology  Group  et  Vanderbilt  1993; 
Van  der  Pal  & Eyslnk  1999).  The  Young  Sherlock  Project  (The  CogniUon  and 


Tecnrotogy  Group  at  Vanderbilt.  1990)  uses  stories  to  ancriorthe  learnirtg  of 
language  arts  and  social  studlas  in  children.  Results  found  that  students  In  the 
anchored  group  oulperfbimed  the  non-anchored  group  on  measures  of  proOlenv 
solving  acquisition.  The  Jasper  Series  is  another  anchored  instruction  pro)ect  by 
The  Cognition  and  Technology  Group  at  Vanderbilt  (1990)  that  Is  designed  to 
develop  and  evaluate  a series  of  videodisc  adventures  whose  primary  focus  Is  on 
mathematical  problem-solving.  Findings  Indicate  that  after  being  exposed  to  the 
treatment  children  that  scored  poorly  on  measures  of  problem  Identification  and 
formation  improved  on  the  same  measures  and  that  learning  was  transferred  on 
slrrSlar  tasks. 

After  a through  review  of  the  literature  only  two  studies  were  feund  that 
compared  the  effects  of  an  instructional  method  based  on  situated  cognibon  and 
an  instructional  method  based  on  traditional  or  convenbonal  Instrucfton  (Griffin, 
1995;  Griffin  & Griffin,  1996).  However,  these  studies  were  conducted  with 
elementary  school  children  and  their  acquisibon  of  map  skills.  There  were  no 
studies  located  that  compared  the  effects  of  these  two  methods  vrith  adults: 
although  one  could  speculate  the!  edults  may  be  able  to  bridge  the  disparity 
betiMean  tne  two  instrucbonal  methods  better  than  children.  Therefore,  there  is  a 
gap  In  the  literature.  The  present  study  will  examine  the  effects  of  an 
instrucbonal  method  based  on  situated  cognibon  and  an  instrucbonal  method 
based  on  tradibonal  instrucbon  on  college  students'  learning  of  an  inatrucbonal 


Reciprocal  Taachina 


One  of  the  mary  tasks  of  student  teachers  is  to  master  the  concepts  and 
strategies  of  their  discipline  so  that  when  in  their  profession  they  can  be  applied 
when  appropriate.  ItTplementation  of  acpulred  knowledge  and  strategies  In  the 
classroom  setting  require  teachers  retain  the  knowledge  that  was  acquired  In 
their  preservioe  formal  education.  As  teachers,  they  must  strive  to  meet  their 
students'  academic  needs. 

An  instructional  strategy  that  is  often  taught  to  preservice  teachers  in  their 
educational  programs  is  reciprocal  teaching.  Reciprocal  teaching  ts  an 
instrucDonal  approach  that  features  guided  practice  in  applying  concrete  and 
single  strategies  to  the  task  of  text  comprehension  [Rosenshlns  & Meiser. 

1994).  Reciprocal  teaching  was  first  Introduced  by  Paiincsar  (1906)  as  a 
metacognihve  strategy  that  would  lead  to  improved  reading  comprehension 
through  the  use  of  cognitive  strategies  such  as  summarization,  queshon 
generahon.  clarification,  and  prediction.  Most  studies  regarding  reciprocal 
teaching  use  it  as  an  instructional  strategy  to  improve  the  reading  comprehension 
of  Bt-risk  students  (Griffin  & Griffin,  1996;  Harts  ^»ece,  1998;  Hodge,  Palmer, 
S Scott  1992:  Rosenshine  S Ueisler.  1994). 

The  goal  of  reciprocal  teaching  Is  to  Improve  students'  skill  in 
independently  comprehending  text.  There  are  two  pnmaiy  features  ot  reciprocal 
teaching:  (a)  Instruction  on  four  comprehension  strategies  and  (b)  dialogues 
between  the  teacher  and  students  focusing  on  planning.  Implementing,  and 
evaluabng  the  strategies  during  the  discussion  of  text.  Themetacognitive 


strategies  used  in  reciprocal  teaching  are  summarizing,  questioning,  clarifying 
anti  predicting  (Hart  & Speece,  1998).  As  a method  of  reading  irrstruction, 
reciprocal  teaching  has  proven  effective  for  students  Mth  reading  problems  (Al- 
Hilawani,  1993;  Coley.  OePinto,  Craig,  S Gardner,  1993;  Grimes,  1996;  Hart  S 
Speece,  1998.  Hodge  etal.,  1992;  Lysynt^iucK  et  al.,  1990;  Marks  etal.,  1993; 
Mosenthal  etal.,  1992;  Rush  8 Milbum,  1988;  Palincsar & Brown,  1984; 
RosensnineSMeister  1991: 1994;  Speece  etal.,  1997). 

Most  studies  of  reciprocal  teaching  have  been  conducted  with  children 
(Coley  etal..  1993;  GritTtes,  1996;  Marks  etal.,  1 993;  Lysynchuck  et  al.,  1990; 
Rosenshine&Meister  1991;  1994:  Speece  etal.,  1997).  Palincsar  and  Brown 
(1984)  are  responsible  for  developing  the  reciprocal  teaching  instructional 
strategy.  Th^r  study  examined  reciprocal  teaching  with  24  seventh-graders  that 
metthecritariaof  sdepuate  decoders  but  poor  comprehenders.  To  meet  the 
adequate  decoder  criteria  a student  had  to  read  grade-eppropriste  texts  at  a rate 
of  at  least  80  words  per  minute  with  two  or  fewer  errors.  They  met  the  criteria  For 
poor  comprehenders  It  their  s^ndardlzed  reading  comprehension  scores  were  at 
least  twp  years  below  grade  level  and  if  their  baseline  performance  was  below  40 
% correct  on  the  experimental  task.  The  students  vrere  divided  into  four  groups 
vath  six  students  In  ea^  group.  Two  of  the  groups  received  Instruction  and  two 
of  the  groups  served  as  control  groups.  Results  of  this  study  indicated  that 
students  responded  very  well  to  the  reciprocal  teaching  intervention,  gradually 
performing  more  and  more  like  the  adult  model  and  becoming  better  able  to  take 
their  turn  as  dialogue  leader.  Questions  regarding  the  main  idea  of  a passage 
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with  detsjled  summaries  declining  from  29%  lo4K.  Incomplete,  ungear,  and 
detailed  responses  declined  from  19%  to  10%.  FuiUtermore,  the  students  also 
Improved  drematically  on  their  daily  assessment  passages.  All  students  reached 
asymptote  within  12  days  at  the  level  of70%-S0%  correct  which  Is  compereble  to 
thescoresof  average  comprehenders  who  acted  as  control  subjects.  All  of  the 
students  maintained  asymptotic  level  for  at  least  eight  weeks.  This  study  was 
replicated  by  a subsequent  study  conducted  by  Pairncsarand  Brown  (1984).  In 
the  second  study,  21  students  mostly  In  seventh-grade  were  exposed  to  the 
reciprocal  teaching  Instructional  technique.  Unlike  the  students  in  the  first  study 
whose  intenrentlon  was  in  the  form  of  student  dyads  and  conducted  by  the 
experimenter,  students  in  study  two  were  exposed  to  the  reciprocal  teaching 
technique  by  their  teacher  and  in  larger,  naturally  occurring  groups.  Results  in 
the  second  study  replicated  those  of  the  first  study.  The  effect  of  the  reciprocal 
teaching  interventon  was  reliable,  durable,  and  transferred  to  tasks  other  than 
the  training  task.  Moreover,  all  of  the  teachers  that  participated  in  the  study 
Indicated  that  they  would  add  reciprocal  teaching  to  their  Instructional  r^ertoire. 
Finally  the  students  also  responded  favorably  to  evaluations  of  the  procedure  on 

A study  by  Coley.  DePinto.  Craig,  and  Gardner  (1993)  described  the 
effects  of  teasers  employing  reciprocal  teaching  In  first,  fourth,  and  seventh 
grade  classes.  These  authors  reported  that  reciprocal  teaching  resulted  In 
instruction  that  provided  a rich  context  for  enhancing  comprahenslon  and  active 


discussion  across  the  three  grade  levels.  Marlts.  Pressley.  Coley.  Craig, 

Gardner.  DePinto.  and  Rose  (1993)  examined  three  teachers  adaptations  of  the 
reciprocal  teaching  technique  in  their  elementary,  middle-school,  and  high-school 
classes,  to  develop  a model  of  reciprocal  leaching  dial  could  be  implemented  In 
all  classrooms.  Findings  suggest  that  a reciprocal  teaching  model  can  be 
developed  that  is  effective  In  meeting  the  Individual  teacher’s  goal  of  Increasing 
student  partldpation  In  group  dialogue  and  readirrg  corrprehension.  Grimes 
(1996)  proposed  a model  of  reciprocal  teaching  in  literature  study  groups  for  use 
with  a cuHurally  diverse  population.  The  model  presents  strategies  and 
opportunities  for  the  students  to  adapt  events  In  history  to  everyday  life 

Lysynchuck,  Pressley,  and  Vye  (1990)  studied  reciprocal  teaching  with 
fourth  and  seventh  graders  nominated  by  their  teachers  as  poor  comprehenders. 
Students  in  the  reciprocal  teaching  group  were  exposed  to  13  sessions  of 
reading  comprehension  using  reciprocal  leaching.  Students  in  the  ccntrol  group 
vrere  also  poor  comprehenders  but  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  reading 
strategy.  Result  found  that  students'  in  the  reciprocal  teaching  group  had  a 
greater  increase  In  their  reading  cornprehension  scores  than  the  students  in  the 
control  group 

In  a study  by  Speece.  MacDonald.  Kllsnelmer.  and  Krist  (1997)  three 
presenrice  teachers  adopted  reciprocal  teaching  using  childr^  with  learning  and 
behavioral  disabilities.  They  found  that  although  the  children  differed  with 
respect  to  age.  skill-level,  and  cultural  background,  reciprocal  teaching  proved 
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successful  In  increasitig  tfie  amount  and  Uie  quality  of  verbal 
comprehension  lessons.  Rcsenshine  and  Meister  (1981)  reviewed  nineteen 
experimental  studies  that  used  reciprocal  teaching  to  improve  students' 
comprehension  of  text.  Studies  were  classified  according  to  typo  of  reciprocal 
teaching  instrucfion  used,  the  type  of  student  used,  and  the  type  of  outcome 
measure  used.  Studies  used  reciprocal  leaching  either  during  the  Instruction  in 
the  form  of  models,  hints,  and  prompts,  or  by  exptioUy  teaching  reciprocel 
teaching  before  the  dialogue  began.  Studies  either  used  (a)  all  students  in  a 
single  grade  or  classroom,  (b)  students  at  grade  level  in  decoding  but  below 
grade  level  in  comprehension,  or  (c)  students  who  were  below  grade  level 
without  regard  to  decoding  ability.  The  type  of  outcome  measured  in  the  studies 
was  either  (a)  standardized  reading  tests,  (b)  experimentor-deveioped  tests,  of 
(c)  both  types  of  tests  were  used.  Significant  and  non-slgnificanl  differences 
were  equally  reported  by  studies  in  each  of  the  classifications.  However,  in  the 
type  of  outcome  measure  used  there  was  a strong  effect  favoring  the  use  of 
experimenter-developed  tesla  over  the  use  of  standardized  tests  across  all  types 
of  students  and  types  of  methods.  When  standardized  tests  were  used  to  assess 
comprehension,  the  median  effect  size,  favoring  reciprocal  leaching  was  .32  but 
whan  experimenter-developed  corrprehension  tests  were  used,  the  median 
effect  size  was  .SB.  The  authors  conclude  that  based  on  the  favorable  record  of 
research  they  recommend  thet  such  Instruction  become  part  of  ongoing  practice. 

The  findings  of  this  review  were  replicated  and  extended  by  Rosenshlne 
and  Meister  (1994)  in  a similar  review  of  the  literature  on  reciprocal  leaching. 


Rosershine  and  Meisler  (1994)  reported  favoraOle  results  for  the  use  of  Die 
technique,  with  children  in  the  reciprocal  leaching  groups  outperforming  those 
children  in  the  control  groups  by  over  three-fourths  of  a standard  deviation  on 
tests  of  reading  comprehension.  The  authors  also  discuss  that  there  are  three 
Instructional  approaches  for  teaching  the  cognitive  strategies  in  reciprocal 
teaching  that  may  help  Improve  their  comprehension.  The  first  approach 
Involves  all  Instruction  to  talte  place  during  the  reciprocal  leaching  dialogues  and 
in  response  to  specific  student  problems.  In  the  second  approach  the  strategies 
are  taught  explicitly  before  beginning  the  dialogues.  Finally,  in  the  third  approach 
the  cognitive  strategies  are  first  taught  explldtiy  before  beginning  the  dialogues 
and  then  the  teacher  guides  Ihe  students  as  they  practice  applying  the  strategy. 
The  teacher  gradually  withdraws  this  support  as  the  students  become  more 
competent.  The  authors  discuss  that  all  three  approaches  have  yielded 
significani  results,  particularly  when  experimenter-developed  conprehension 
tests  have  been  used.  The  aulhora  recommend  that  it  may  be  useful  to  study 
which  specific  instructional  elements  In  these  approaches  are  most  effective,  and 
develop  theoretical  explanations  to  account  for  their  effects. 

Ihvesllgatlons  using  reciprocal  teaching  with  adults  are  limited:  (Al- 
Hllawanl.1993:  HartSSpeece.  1998;  Hodge,  Palmer,  & Scott.  1992:  Mosenthal. 
Schwartz,  & Maclsaac,  1992;  Rush&Mllbum,  1988)  and  vary  with  respect  to 
type  of  participant,  comparison  groups,  Intensity  of  training,  and  dependent 

college  students  at  risk  for  academic  foilure  (Hart  SSpeece.  1996.  Hodge,  etal., 


1992).  as  a lecture  tneBiod  (AI-HllawanI,  1993),  and  as  altalegy  instructor  to 
help  undergraduate  preservica  teachers  develop  and  teach  text  conprehensicr 
(Moaenthaletal..  1992).  Ir  a study  by  Hart  and  Speece  (199S)  community 
college  students  enrolled  in  a course  for  incoming  freshman  obtaining  low  scores 
on  a reading  comprehension  test  administered  to  all  Incoming  students.  Two  of 
the  sections  of  this  course  were  chosen  with  students  remainirtg  in  the  intact 
classes.  Students  in  the  reciprocal  teaching  group  received  ten  lessons,  one  a 
week  fbrtenwe^s  and  instruction  was  delivered  in  two  phases:  (a)  Introduction 
and  modeling  for  two  sessions  and  (b)  small  group  practice  and  participation. 
Students  in  the  eontrcl  group  received  cooperative  group  activities  to  enhance 
paitlclpants'  perceptions  that  they  were  engaging  In  an  experimental  Vestment. 
Using  published  standardized  measures  of  reading  comprehension  and  learning 
strategies,  the  reciprocal  teaching  group  cutpeifbrmed  the  comparison  group  on 
reading  comprehension  and  strategy  acquisiUon  men  diffeiential  benefits  for 
poorer  readers  in  the  reciprocal  teaching  condition  outperforming  poorer  readers 
in  the  traditional  Instruction  group. 

Hodge.  Palmar,  and  Scott  (1992)  compared  reciprocal  teaching  Instruction 
with  traditional  using  at-risk  college  students  enrolled  In  a required  course  for 
reading  improvement  In  the  first  semester  of  their  freshmen  year.  Participants  In 
six  intact  classes  were  assigned  to  one  of  two  conditions:  (a)  reciprocal  teaching 
group  in  which  student  received  instructon  modeled  by  the  Instructor  and 
followed  by  small  group  practice  twice  a week  for  sixteen  weeks,  or  (b|  traditional 
teaching  group  where  student  worked  independently  In  textbooks  and  received 


corrective  feedback.  With  respect  to  reading  comprehension,  student  ir 


reciprocal  teaching  grojp  scored  slgn'tf  cantly  better  than  the  traditional  teaching 
group  on  the  College  Test  and  The  Netsoh-Dehny  Reading  Test  The  authors 
also  tested  the  students  on  strategy  acquislflon  using  informal  measures  and 
found  that  the  students  in  the  reciprocal  teaching  group  performed  better  than  the 
Iradidonal-lnstruction  leaching  group. 

A study  by  Rush  and  Milbum(19B8)  examined  the  effecdveness  of 
reciprocal  teaching  as  a method  of  instructing  students  enrolled  in  a 
postsecondary  occupational  training  program  in  diesel  mechanics.  Participants 
were  rendondy  assigned  to  one  of  four  groups:  (a)  whole  group  Instrucdon  and 
small  group  reciprocal  teaming  practice,  (b)  whole  group  instruction  and 
Independent  reciprocal  teaching  practice,  (c)  reading  tasks  that  did  not  involve 
redprocal  teaching,  and  (d)  non-reading  coursework.  Results  found  differences 
fevering  both  of  the  reciprocal  teaching  groups  over  the  control  groups  on  the 
posttest,  a published  standardized  lest  of  reading  comprehension  immediately 

conbol  groups  disappeared  when  participants  were  tested  five  weeks  later  using 
an  ei^ermenter-desigred  measure.  The  authors  contend  that  the  effects  of  this 
instructional  strategy  formal  on  reading  comprehension  and  learning  deserve 
further  study. 

Al-Hllawani  (1993]  compared  reciprocal  teadiing  to  traditional  instrucbon 
using  68  undergraduates  enrolled  in  two  sections  of  an  introductory  special 
education  course.  Thirty  participants  were  assigned  to  the  reciprocal  teaching 


group  and  2S  participants  were  assigned  to  the  lecture-method  group.  Students 
in  the  reciprocal  teaching  group  were  subdivided  and  paired  randomly  to  form  1S 
subgroups  In  which  students  alternated  by  chapter  who  would  serve  as  the 
teacher  and  who  would  serve  as  the  student.  Four  class  sessions  were  devoted 
to  training  and  practicing  in  reciprocal  leaching.  In  which  the  students'  were 
monitcred  and  given  assistance  if  needed.  The  lecture  method  group  was 
Instructed  as  a group  with  ovarheads  to  supplement  the  lectures  The  groups 
were  compared  using  a pre-and  posttest  in  the  form  of  a multiple-choice  test 
covering  the  class  matenal  that  the  students  had  practiced  in  their  respectrve 
groups.  The  groups  were  alsoaskedtheir  opinions  about  whether  or  not  they 
liked  pracfiOng  reciprocal  teaching  In  classroom  Findings  indicated  that  70%  of 
all  the  students  liked  the  reciprocal  leaching  me^od  of  Instiuclion.  However 
significant  differences  among  the  two  groups'  means  on  their  performance  on  the 
posttest  measure  were  not  fisund.  Nonetheless,  the  author  speculates  that  lack 
of  differences  may  have  been  due  to  the  effeclveness  of  the  instructor  to 
communicate  ideas  regardless  of  the  teaching  method,  or  to  the  inappropriate 
use  of  reciprocal  teaching  with  the  reading  level  of  the  students  In  the  study.  The 
author  also  suggests  that  based  on  the  observations  of  the  reciprocal  teaching 
method,  it  provided  generation  of  real-life  examples  from  the  students  as  well  as 
increased  motivation  with  regards  to  the  subject  matter.  Unfortunately,  neither  of 
those  variables  was  tested  in  the  study 

Mosenthal.  Schwartz,  and  Macisaac  (1992)  conducted  a study  on 


develop  ^ concept  of  con^rehenelon  and  how  to  teach  il  Two  intact  groups  of 
preeervlce  teachers  enrolled  in  a methods  course  were  divided  into  the 
experimental  and  control  groups.  Using  material  that  was  related  to  the  content 
of  the  class,  the  reciprocal  teaching  group  was  divided  into  groups  of  four  to  six 
students  that  practiced  reciprocal  teaching  while  the  course  instructor  provided 
modeling,  feedback,  and  assistance.  Data  was  collected  In  two  forms:  (a) 
transcripts  of  group  discussions  during  the  procedure,  and  (b)  journal  entries  In 
which  students  reported  their  reactions  to  the  procedure  across  the  semester. 
The  transcripts  iveie  meant  to  provide  information  on  whether  the  groups  could 
learn  the  rules  of  the  teaching  strategy  and  use  It  while  socially  constructing 
meaning  from  the  paragraph  being  discussed.  The  purnal  entries  were  gathered 
to  assess  the  students'  Interest  in  the  strategy  ss  a means  of  prcmobng 
comprehension  from  text  and  to  document  their  experiences  with  the  new 
strategy.  Findings  from  the  journal  entries  repotted  that  most  preservice 
teachers  had  a pleasant  experience  engaging  In  the  strategy  but  that  some 
reported  difficulties  and  frustrations  Inherent  In  learning  a new  strategy.  Authors 
concluded  that  becortxng  aware  of  their  own  anxiety  towards  the  strategy  would 
be  Important  for  preservice  teachers'  overcoming  their  anxiety  and  understanding 

the  irr^ortance  of  understanding  the  strategy  If  the  preservice  teachers  are  to 
properly  implement  the  instructional  procedure. 

In  sum.  the  research  on  reciprocal  teaching  as  an  instructional  sMtegy 


performancs.  However,  as  an  Instructional  strategy  taught  to  presetvice 
teachers,  research  on  reciprocal  teaching  Is  limited  to  one  study  (Mosenthal  et 
al.,  1992).  Due  to  the  lack  of  studies  on  reciprocal  teaching  as  an  Instructional 
strategy  taught  to  preservice  teachers,  there  is  a gap  in  the  literature.  Examining 
conditions  under  which  reciprocal  teadning  Is  learned  and  transferred  ivould  be 
significant  to  study  when  considering  the  importance  of  preparing  preservlce 
teachers  to  effectively  Implement  instructional  strategies  in  their  future 
classrooms. 

Student  Motivation  arid  Academic  Self-Efficacv 

Modvafion  as  a variable  In  the  study  of  academic  achievement  has  gained 
the  interest  of  many  researchers.  Motivation  is  the  natural  human  capacity  to 
direct  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  a goal.  Student  motivation  has  been 
conceptualized  as  a commitment  to  learning  (Donald,  1999)  Studies  of 
elementary  and  middle  school  children  have  shown  that  students  who  believe 
that  their  schoolwork  is  Interesting  and  imporlant  are  cognitively  engaged  in 
trying  to  learn  and  understand  the  rrtaterial  (Pintrich  & DeGroot,  1990;  Pokay  & 
Bluemenfieid,  1990).  With  college  students  the  research  has  consistently 
demonstrated  that  the  molivabonal  beliefs  of  college  students  predict  their 
academic  perfonnanca  (Covington  & Roberts.  1999:  Paulsen  & Feldman,  1999: 
Pintrich  S Garcia.  1999). 

Motivation  is  generally  divided  into  two  types:  Intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
motivalion.  Intrinsic  motivation  for  learning  is  considered  to  be  the  desire  to  learn 


for  the : 


an  external  goal  (Donald,  1999).  Researdi  on  intrinsic  motivation  and  academic 
achievement  has  found  that  students  who  posses  intrinsic  motivation:  (a)  value 
and  have  interest  in  a task,  (b)  have  high  self-eficacy  for  learning  beliefs,  and 
(c)  are  more  likely  to  use  metacognltive  learning  strategies  (Pinirich  & Sarcta, 
1994).  Although  extrinsic  motivation  Is  associated  with  outside  reivards.  it  may 
be  beneficial  In  the  sense  that  it  provides  uninterested  students  with  goals  to 
become  more  cognitively  engaged  in  a task  (PIntrich  i Garda  1994). 

The  impact  of  student  motivaton  on  academic  achievement  has 

setting,  use  of  learning  strategies,  self-efficacy,  and  test  anxiety  (Donald,  1999: 
Griflin  & Griflin,  1998:  Keller,  1999:  MacKinnon,  1999:  Paulsen  & Feldman,  1999: 
Pajares.  1995, 1996:  Paris  & Turner,  1994;  Pinirich  & Garcia,  1994;  Schunk, 
1991.1994.1996:  Vrugt.  Langereis.  & Hoogstraten.  1997:  ZIrrvnerman.  Bandura. 
& Matinez-Pons,  1992). 

Studies  have  examined  the  relationship  between  student  mot'vation  and 
academic  achievement  in  the  absence  of  self-efficacy.  A study  by  Pokay  and 
Blumenfeld  (1990)  studied  the  relationship  arrurg  motivation,  learning,  and 
strategy  use  The  participants  were  263  high  school  students  enrolled  in  a 
geometry  class.  The  participants  were  asked  to  report  their  (a)  perceptions  of 
ability  and  value  (b)  expectancies  for  success  in  geometry,  (c)  use  of  learning 
strategies,  and  (d)  motivation,  through  items  that  assessed  their  irrathematical 
self-concept,  at  different  times  of  the  semester.  Students'  prior  math  grade  was 
also  reported.  Results  with  respect  to  strategy  use  found  that  the  use  of  specific 


geometry  strategies  predicted  initial  actiievement  whereas  general  matacogntive 
strategies  predicted  later  achlevemant.  The  authors  believe  this  finding  suggests 
that  students  may  be  able  to  make  effective  use  of  general  melacognitive 
stralegiesonfy  after  becoming  skilled  at  the  use  of  specific  strategies.  With 
respect  to  motlvatii^al  factors,  findings  were  varied.  Beth  early  and  late  In  the 
semester,  motivabon  in  the  forms  ofeipectandesofsuccess  was  positively 
related  to  achievement  Early  in  the  semester,  self-concept  was  predictive  of 
strategy  use  but  not  predictive  of  early  achievement.  Students  with  higher  self- 
concept  used  strategies  less  when  compared  to  students  with  low  self-concept. 
Thus,  these  fndings  suggest  that  motivation  based  on  immediate  prior 
experience  does  not  predict  achievement  In  a new  math  course  directly  but  does 
so  Indirectly  thorough  Its  relation  to  expectancies  for  success 

Donald  (1999)  conducted  a study  on  college  students’  motivation  and  its 
relationship  to  higher-order  learning.  Learrring  goals,  the  author  argues  In  post- 
secondary  education  Include  (a)  problem  solving,  (b)  synthesis  and  evaluation, 
(c)  written,  (d)  oral,  and  (e)  independent  working  skills.  Students  need  to  be 
aware  of  these  higher-order  learning  goals  in  order  to  be  responsible  for  their 
owm  learning  (Donald.  1999).  The  partldpants  were  39  physics  and  engineenng 
majors  that  were  enrolled  in  the  same  course.  The  participants  were  asked  to 
complete  the  Study  Procasses  Questionnaire,  which  measures  deep,  surftce. 
and  achieving  motives  and  strategies.  Items  measuring  the  participants'  extrinsic 
and  intrinsic  motivation  came  from  the  Motivated  Strategies  hi  Learning 
Questionnaires  (MSLQ).  Students  were  also  asked  to  indicate  their  entering 


semester.  The  students’  final  grade  in  the  course  i 


of  the  semester.  Results  found  that  there  were  differences  In  higher-order 
learning  according  to  major.  Physics  students  endorsed  deep  motives  and 
strategies,  achieving  motives  and  strategies  more  than  surface  motives  and 
strategies.  Engineering  students  had  a higher  achieving  motive  than  their  deep 
motive  but  no  significant  differences  between  deep  and  surface  motive  or 
strategy.  Both  engineehng  and  physics  students  displayed  greater  intrinsic  than 
extrinsic  motivation.  Students'  scores  for  intrinsic  motivation  correlated 
significantly  with  deep  motivation  and  strategies  and  with  achieving  strategies. 
Results  showed  that  there  were  changes  over  the  term  in  learning  motives  and 
mottvation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term,  both  physics  and  engineering  students 
displayed  greater  Intrinsic  than  exthnsic  mottvation,  however  at  the  end  of  the 
semester,  only  the  physics  students  displayed  greater  Intrinsic  motivation.  The 
engineering  students  at  the  end  of  the  semester  displayed  equal  Inthnsic  and 
exthnsic  motivaticn  and  their  main  goal  was  to  get  a good  grade  rather  than 
understand  the  subject  matter,  which  is  crucial  for  higher  order  learning. 

Although  the  study  found  that  intrinsic  motivation  correlates  with  higher-order 
learning,  the  relationship  Is  not  as  strong  as  it  was  originally  believed.  Further,  it 
was  found  that  context  and  student  preparation  for  the  course  had  a greater 
effect  on  student  achievement  than  motivation 

MacKinnon  (1999)  exarrvned  the  relationship  of  student  motivafion  In 
problem-based  learning.  Problem-based  learning  (PBL)  is  a type  of  learning  that 


develops  self-directed  lifelong  learners  «^o  can  Integrate  knovifedge,  think 
critically,  and  vrork  collaborat’vely  with  others  on  a complex,  ill-structured 
problem  that  they  are  expected  to  solve  (MacKinnon,  1999).  The  paiUcIpanls  for 
this  study  were  300  university  students  in  their  second  semester  of  a four-year 
professional  degree  program  in  speech  and  hearing  sciences.  The  program 
consisted  of  a traditional  lecture-based  curriculum  In  which  the  students  were 
given  an  onentation  session  and  two  problems  that  would  last  five  weeks. 
Students  were  divided  into  groups  and  tutors  monitored  their  funct'oning  and 
served  as  bcllltators.  Students  were  assessed  In  three  ways:  (a)  case  reports 
submrtted  by  each  group  deschblng  the  diagnosis  and  Peatmentplan  for  eaOi 
problem  as  well  as  how  their  plans  were  derived,  (b)  three  hour  written  fnal 
examination,  and(c)  ungraded  personal  learning  journal.  Results  were 
categorized  by  four  elements:  (a)  community,  wnich  Involved  relationships 
arrxrng  students  and  teachers,  (b)  ownership,  the  combination  of  autonomy  and 
personal  control  of  learning,  (c)  relevance  of  the  course,  the  content  and  the  P8L 
learning  method  (d)  empoweiment,  which  provides  students  with  opportunities 
for  challenge  and  mastery  of  skills  perceived  as  valuable  and  attained  through 
their  own  efforts  thus  fostering  competence  (MacNnnon,  1999)  Results  are  only 
reported  for  the  journal  entries  and  they  are  reported  using  the  percentage  of 
students’  entries  that  dealt  with  a particular  element  during  a partcular  point  in 
time.  During  Vie  orientation;  73%of  journal  entries  dealt  with  relevance.  S0% 
dealt  with  ownership,  57%  dealt  with  erTpowerment,  and  53%  dealt  with 


: (weeks  1-5)  46%of  journal  entries  dealt  with 


relevance,  88%  dealt  with  ownership,  51  % dealt  v«ith  empowerment,  and  81% 
dealt  with  community,  during  ease  two  (weeks  6-10)  44%of  journal  entries  dealt 
with  relevance,  79%  dealt  with  ownership,  58%  dealt  vnth  empowerment,  and 
87%  dealt  vnth  community,  A sense  of  community,  among  all  of  We  results  Is  the 
only  element  that  was  reported  inoreasing  In  Importance  throughout  the 
treatment.  Nevertheless,  the  author  suggests  that  the  relahonship  among  the 
elements  and  motivation  Is  synergistic.  If  any  element  Is  missing.  It  is  likely  that 
the  motvatlonal  Impact  of  the  remaining  elements  will  be  somehow  diminished 
(MacKinnon,  1999). 

In  sum,  studies  of  children  and  adults  have  shown  that  students  who 
believe  that  schaotwork  Is  Interesting  and  important  are  cognitively  engaged  In 
learning  and  Weir  motivalional  beliefs  predict  academic  performance  (Covington 
& Roberts,  1999:  Paulsen  & Feldman,  1999:  PIntrich&DeGroot,  1990:  Pokay  & 
Bluemenfield,  1990:  PIntrich  & Garcia,  1999). 

Self-efficacy  refers  to  the  beliefs  concerning  one's  capabilities  to  learn  or 
perfomt  behaviors  at  designated  levels  (Bandura,  1977, 1978, 1989, 1993). 
Bandura  (1977)  hypothesized  that  salf-effioacy  affects  one's  choice  of  activities, 
effort,  and  persistence.  Thus,  students  with  high  self-efficacy  are  more  likely  to 
accomplish  a task  despite  encountering  difficultiee.  Self-ef8cacy  beliefs  are  lask- 
and  domain-specific  thus  self-efficacy  beliefs  ebout  one  task  do  not  relate  to  self- 
efficacy  belief  about  another  task.  Students  acquire  Information  used  to 
appraise  self-efficacy  from  their  previous  performances,  forms  of  persuasion,  and 
physiological  reactions  (Bandura.  1977, 1978, 1989. 1993).  Since  We 


1.  researchers  I 


introduchon  of  the  concept  in  1977,  researchers  have  supported  the  noSon  that 
the  ludgemenlsaf  capability  an  Individual  brirvgs  to  a specific  task  are  strong 
predictors  of  the  performance  that  results  from  that  task  and  mediate  the 
influence  ofother  determinants  of  that  performance  (Bandura,  1977, 1978, 1989, 
1992;  Pajares,  1995;  Pajares,  1996;  Vrugt,  Langereis,  S Hoogatraten,  1997: 
Schunk,  1996). 


In  general,  researchers  have  established  that  self-efficacy  beliefs  are 
correlated  with  other  self-belieffi  and  with  acaderrrlc  changes  and  outcomes  and 
that  self-efficacy  Is  a strong  predictor  of  related  academic  outcromes  (Palares, 
199S).  Furthermore,  self-efficacy  Is  related  to  the  learning  of  strategies.  Self- 
efficacy  is  promoted  when  one  understands  and  applies  a strategy  that  can 
enhance  achievement  and  lead  to  a greater  sense  of  control  over  learning 
outcomes  (Griffin  S Griffin,  1998;  Schunk,  1996).  According  to  Bandura  (1977)  if 
students  have  experienced  success  In  a domain,  they  are  likely  to  have  higher 


self-efficacy  in  that  domain. 

Studies  that  have  examined  self-efficacy  as  a motivalional  construct  have 
reported  significant  irr^llcatlonsfor  academic  achievement.  A study  conducted 
by  Pintrtch  and  DeSrool  (1990)  examined  the  effects  of  mottvatlonal  components 
and  self-efficacy  on  seventh  grade  students'  achievement.  Students  responded 
to  Items  on  the  Mobvaled  Strategies  for  Leerning  Questionnaire  (MSLQ) 
regarding  their  motivalion.  cognlbve  strategy  use,  melacognitve  strategy  use. 
and  effort.  Their  responses  vrere  correlated  with  their  academic  achievement  on 
classroom  tasks  and  assignments  on  a vanety  of  tasks.  Results  of  9iis  study 


found  that  higher  levsisof  self-efficacy  and  intrinsic  value  were  correlated  with 
higher  levels  of  self-regulation  and  student  achievement.  Self-efficacy  differed 
with  respect  to  gender,  with  boys  having  higher  self-efficacy.  This  study's 
findings  suggest  that  self-efficacy  and  intrinsic  value  Is  positively  related  to 
cognitive  engagement  and  performance.  Thus,  students  who  were  efficacious 
and  mohvated  to  learn  the  material,  and  believed  that  their  school-work  was 
Interesting  and  impcrtant  ware  more  cognitively  engaged  In  trying  to  learn  and 
comprehend  the  material. 

A study  by  Zimmerman,  Bandura,  and  Martlnez-Pons  (1992]  examined 
the  relationship  between  self-efficacy,  mobvabon  and  academic  achievement  in 
high  school  students  enrolled  In  soolal  studies.  The  parbcipants  in  this  study 
iMere116  ninth  and  tenth  graders  that  responded  to  two  sub-scales  of  the 
Children's  MuHidlmenslOhal  Self-Efficacy  Scales  self-efficacy  for  self-regulaled 
learning  and  self-sfficacy  for  academic  achievement.  The  students'  responses 
on  the  efficacy  scales  were  correlated  with  their  grade  prior  grades  in  social 
studies,  their  current  grade  In  the  social  studies  class  and  with  thsir  parents' 
resportses  on  the  parental  grade  goals'  scale.  The  results  found  tnat  students 
prior  grads  In  social  studies  correlated  signibcantly  with  their  perceived  academic 
seif-efficacy,  their  grade  goal,  their  parents'  grade  goal,  and  their  final  grade  In 
the  course.  Furthermore,  the  students'  perceived  efficacy  for  academic 
adnievement  correlated  signibcantly  with  tneir  grade  goals,  and  with  their  final 


Griffin  and  Griffin  (1998)  sUdied  Uie  effects  of  s metacosnitive  strategy  on 
achievement,  self-efficacy,  and  lest  anxiety  in  undergraduate  education  maiors. 
This  study  used  reciprocal  peer  tutoring  (RPT)  a cooperative  learning  strategy  in 
which  students  benefit  form  preparing  to  tutor  another  student.  The  partcipanis 
were  forty-  seven  students  enrolled  in  one  of  two  courses.  Students  were 
administered  the  setl-efficacy  and  test  anxiety  scale  (STAS)  prior  to  each 
examination  during  a period  of  a semester.  Scores  on  the  examinations  were 
used  to  determine  the  effects  of  RPT  on  achievement,  and  those  scores  were 

a statiaticalty  significant  difference  in  achievement  on  the  examinalions  when  the 
treatment  was  administered.  Text  anxiety  was  lower  when  students  participated 
in  RPT.  Although  there  was  not  significant  evidence  to  indicate  that  RPT 
Impacted  academic  self-efficacy,  on  average  students  showed  higher  levels  of 
self-efficacy  when  exposed  to  RPT. 

Paulsen  and  Feldman  (1999)  conducted  a study  on  fine  relationships 
between  motivational  constructs  and  university  epislemological  beliefe. 
Epistemological  beliefs  or  students'  beliefs  about  knowledge  are  believed  to  be  a 
fector  in  students'  academic  motivation  (Paulsen  & Feldman.  1999).  The 
participants  were  246  college  students  enrolled  in  foursectionsof  the  same 
course.  The  participants  were  administered  the  Motivated  Strategies  for 
Learning  Questionnaire  (MSLQ).  which  measures  each  of  the  motivational 
constructs:  intrinsie  goal  orientation,  extrinsic  goal  orientation,  task  value,  control 
of  learning,  self-efficacy,  and  test  anxiety.  The  participants  were  administered 


four  dimensions  that  constitute  I 


estionnaire  (EBQ),  which  measures  each  of  the 
the  construct  of  epistemological  beliefs:  (a)  simple 
knowtedge,  (b)  certain  knowledge,  (c)  quick  learning,  and  (d)  fbred  ability.  Three 
of  the  four  dimensions  of  epistemological  belief  were  found  to  be  significartly 
related  to  four  or  moreofOie  motivational  constructs;  (a)  intrinsic  goal  orientation, 
(b)  extrinsic  goal  orientation,  (c)  task  value,  (d)  control  of  learning,  (a)  self- 
efficacy,  and  (f)  test  anxiety.  Students  with  the  naive  belief  that  the  structure  of 
knowledge  is  simple  were  less  likely  to  have  an  intrinsic  goal  orlentaUon,  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  learning  tasks,  to  perceive  an  internal  control  over 
learning,  or  to  feel  efficacious  about  their  capacity  to  learn.  This  was  the  result 
when  comparing  them  to  students  with  the  sophisticated  belief  that  the  sfeicture 
of  knowledge  is  complex  Students  ndlh  the  naive  belief  In  simple  knowledge 
were  also  more  likely  to  have  an  extrinsic  goal  orientation  and  to  experience 
higher  levels  of  test  anxiety  than  were  students  with  more  sophisUcated  bellefe. 
Students  with  the  naive  belief  feat  learning  lakes  piece  quickly,  compared  to 
students  wife  fee  more  sophisbcated  belief  that  learning  takes  place  gradually, 
ware  less  likely  to  have  an  intrinsic  goal  orientation,  to  appreciate  fee  value  of 
learning  tasks,  and  to  perceive  an  internal  control  over  learning.  Students  with 
fee  naive  belief  that  learning  takes  place  quiddy  ware  more  likely  than  the  rest  of 
the  students  to  have  an  extrinsic  goal  orientabon  towards  learning.  Students  with 
fee  belief  that  the  ability  to  learn  is  fixed  vrere  less  likely  to  have  an  intrinsic  goal 
orientation,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  learning  tasks,  to  perceive  an  internal 
control  over  learning,  or  to  feel  efficacious  about 


ifeeircepacitytolearn.  These 


were  the  results  when  compared  to  students  wiV^  the  sophisticated  belief  that  the 
ability  to  learn  can  be  improved  and  therefore  controlled  over  bme.  Furlhemrare, 
findings  on  the  students’  beliefs  regarding  whether  knowledge  is  absolute  and 
certain  or  tentative  and  evolving  was  not  related  to  motivational  construots. 

Vrugl,  Langere'ts,  and  Hoogstraten  (1997)  conducted  two  experiments  to 
examine  the  relationship  ofgoal-setbng  end  academic  self-efficacy  on  exam 
performance.  ThepaiUcipants  were  438  psychology  freshmen.  The  parbdpants 
were  administered  the  Academic  Self-Efficacy  questionnaire  (ASE),  and 
Guilford's  structure  of  Intellect  model  as  a measure  of  IQ.  The  participants  were 
also  asked  about  their  personal  goals  concerning  three  areas  of  study: 
introduction  to  psychology,  personality  theory,  and  social  psychology.  Exam 
performance  at  the  end  of  the  term  was  also  collected.  The  results  of  the  first 
experiment  found  that  Intelligence,  self-efficacy  magnitude,  and  goals  contributed 
significantly  to  exam  performance,  accounting  for  5%  of  the  variance  In  exam 
performance.  The  eutttors  contend  that  these  fndings  suggest  that  goals  played 
a mediating  role  among  self-efficacy  magnitude,  self-efficacy  strength,  and  exam 
performance.  For  the  second  experiment,  Vrugt,  Langereis,  and  Hoogstraten 
(1997)  investigated  whether  malleability  beliefs  together  with  self-efficacy  would 
affect  performance.  Measures  of  malleability  beliefs  were  gathered  by  asking 
questions  that  measured  the  extent  to  which  the  participants'  thought  they  could 
developtheir  ability  by  acquiring  knowledge,  practce,  and  strategy  Results 
found  that  part'cipants  with  relatively  high  self-efficacy  appraisals  attributed 
failure  less  to  lack  of  talent  than  the  participants  with  low  self-efficacy  appraisals 


did.  ParVdpants  with  strong  mallesbillty  beliefswere  less  likely  to  attribute  failure 
to  lack  of  talent  than  were  Dre  participants  with  weak  malleability  beliefs. 
Participants  witft  high  self-effiitacy  appraisals  and  strong  malleability  belief 
performed  better  on  exams  than  participants  with  low  self-efficacy  appraisals  and 
weak  malleability  beliefs.  Participants  with  relatively  high  Intelligence  performed 
better  on  the  exams  than  the  participants  with  relatively  tow  Intelligence. 
Participants  with  high  Intelligence  and  strong  malleability  beliefs  performed  better 
on  exams  than  participants  with  strong  malleability  and  low  Intelligence.  Thus, 
the  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  among  the  students  that  participated  in  this 
study,  those  with  high  intellgence,  high  self-efficacy  appraisals,  and  strong 
malleability  beliefs  performed  best  on  the  exams:  those  with  low  self-efficacy  and 
weak  malleablirty  beliefs  performed  the  worst. 

In  sum  studies  reviewed  In  this  section  support  the  view  that  self-efficacy 
beliefs,  being  task-ard  sltualion-speclffc  In  a certain  Held,  Influence  adilevement 
In  that  field.  Also,  the  research  on  student  motivation  and  academic  achievement 
has  feund  significant  relationships  between  motivational  constructs  sudr  as  self- 
efficacy  and  academic  success.  Likewise,  research  has  supported  the  fact  that 
motivational  beliefs  such  as  perceptions  of  high  seif-efficacy,  a focus  on  mastery 
goals,  and  high  value  end  Interest  In  the  task  or  content  are  positively  related  to 
greater  use  of  cognitive  and  melacognHIve  strategies  as  well  as  actual  academic 
performance  (Ciarcia  SPintr'ch,  1998:  Prntric^SDeGroot,  1990).  Moreover,  self- 
efficacy  is  also  related  to  strategy  instruction  In  that  the  greater  seif-efficacy  one 
possesses  about  a particular  strategy,  the  more  likely  that  one  will  be  to  apply  the 


strategy.  In  addition,  research  has  shown  that  strategy  instruction  can  influence 
self-efficacy,  t«cause  self-eflicacy  is  promoted  when  a person  understands  and 
applies  a strategy  that  can  enhance  achievement  and  lead  to  a greater  sense  of 
contrd  over  the  learning  outcomes  (Schunk,  1989).  Furthemiore,  with  respect  to 
student  learning  and  the  role  of  context,  as  noted  earlier,  results  support  the 
notion  of  situated  cognition.  Tasks  that  are  learrted  within  the  same  domain  as 
the  target  context  facilitate  and  promoting  learning  and  transfer.  (Hattie  et 
al.,1996).  Thus,  the  instructional  context  should  be  treated  as  a vahable  rather 
than  a nuisance  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  instructional  context 
promotes  learning  and  transfer  should  be  studied  (Gamer,  1990). 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

This  study  is  designed  to  deteimine  whemer  the  independent  venables. 
type  of  Instructional  method,  academic  self-efficacy,  and  motivation,  are  related 
to  scores  on  the  reciprocal  teaching  test.  This  study  will  examine  the  reciprocal 
teaching  test  scores  of  preservice  teachers  at  the  University  of  Florida  A 
description  of  the  participants,  research  design,  and  methods  of  data  analysis  Is 
presented  in  this  chapter. 

Participanls 

The  sample  consists  of  preservice  teachers  enrolled  In  the  educabon 
program  at  the  University  of  Florida.  All  preservice  teechers  were  educabon 
students  enrolled  In  the  required  courses  for  the  program  and  voluntarily  chose  to 
participete  In  this  study.  In  compensabon.  all  parbcipants  received  two  percent 
extra  credit  towards  the  education  course  in  vdiich  they  signed  up. 

Hypotheses 

The  following  questions  guided  the  research: 

1 Will  there  be  a difference  between  the  situated  cogntbon  method  of 
instrucbon  and  the  lecture  method  of  instrucbon  on  students'  performance 
on  the  reoprocal  teaching  test  quesbons  biat  require  factual  knowledge? 


2.  Will  there  be  a difference  between  the  situated  cognition  method  of 
Instruction  and  the  lecture  method  of  instruction  on  students'  performance 
on  the  reciprocal  teaching  test  questions  tfrat  require  applied  knowledge? 

3.  Will  students'  level  of  academic  self-efficacy  as  measured  by  the 
academic  self-efficacy  subset  (Items  1-20)  of  the  USPSE  significantly 
interact  with  student'  performance  on  the  reciprocal  teaching  lest 
questions  that  require  factual  knowledge? 

4.  Will  students'  level  of  academic  self-efficacy  as  measured  by  the 
academic  self-efficacy  subset  (items  1-20)  of  the  MSPSE  significantly 
interact  with  students'  performance  on  the  reciprocal  teaching  test 
quesbons  that  require  applied  knowledge? 

5.  Will  students'  level  of  intrinsic  motivation  as  measured  by  the  intrinsic 
motivation  subset  (items  1-20)  of  the  MSLQ  significantly  Interact  with 
students'  performance  on  the  reciprocal  teaching  testquestona  that 
require  factual  knowledge? 

6.  Will  students'  level  of  intrinsic  motivation  as  measured  by  the  Intrinsic 
motivation  subset  (items  1-20)  of  the  MSLQ  significantly  interact  with 
students'  performance  on  the  reciprocal  teaching  test  questions  that 
require  applied  knowledge? 

Following  from  these  research  questions,  the  null  hypotheses  of  this  study 

1 There  will  be  no  significant  difference  between  students 
reciprocal  teaching  using  the  situated  cognition  method  c 


.who  are  taught 


studentewho  are  taught  reciprocal  teaching  using  the  lecture  discussion 
method  of  Instruction  in  their  test  scores  for  the  factual  section  of  the 
reciprocal  teaching  test. 

2.  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  between  students  who  are  taught 
reciprocal  teati^ing  using  the  situated  cognition  method  of  instruction  and 
students  who  are  taught  reciprocal  leaching  using  the  lecture  discussion 
method  of  instruction  in  their  lest  scores  for  the  applied  section  of  the 
reciprocal  teaching  test. 

3.  There  will  be  no  significant  interaction  between  students'  scores  on  the 
reciprocal  teaching  test,  tne  Instructional  method  under  which  they  learned 
reciprocal  leaching,  their  level  of  acaderrtc  self-efficacy  as  measured  by 
the  academic  self-efficacy  subset  (items  21,  22.  35-40)  of  the  MSPSE. 

4.  There  wnll  be  no  significant  interaction  between  students'  scares  on  the 
reciprocal  teaching  test,  the  Instructional  method  under  which  they  learned 
reciprocal  teaching,  their  level  of  Intrinsic  molivabon  as  measured  by  the 
Intrinsic  motivation  subset  (items  1, 16,  22,  and  24)  of  the  MSLQ. 

5.  There  will  be  no  significant  Interaction  between  students'  scores  on  tne 
reciprocal  teaching  test,  the  instructional  method  under  which  they  learned 
reciprocal  teaching,  and  their  student  grade  point  average. 

Hypothesis  1 and  2 were  tested  using  ANOVA.  Hypotheses  3,  4.  and  S 
were  tested  using  ANCOVA  with  repeated  measures  to  test  for  possible  3-way 


I poSBiBle  confounding  effects  of  student  grade  point 


The  data  was  collected  by  means  of  questionnaires  and  a multiple-choice 
test  Academic  self-efficacy  was  measured  using  the  items  pertaining  to 
acaderrtc  self-efficacy  on  the  Multidimensional  Scales  of  Perceived  Self-Efficacy 
(MSPSE)  (Bandura,  1989  with  permission).  Motivation  was  measured  using  the 
items  pertaining  to  motivaton  on  the  Motivated  Strategies  for  Learning 
Questonnalre  (MSLQ)  (Garcia  & Rntrich,  1996).  Students'  knowledge  about 
reciprocal  teaching  was  measured  using  students'  scores  on  a test  designed  for 
this  study  which  teats  students'  Knowledge  of  reciprocal  teaching  in  the  fonnof 
eitam  questions  on  the  reciprocal  teaching  method  as  a strategy  for  instructioh. 

In  addition,  a few  background  queshons  were  presented  on  a questionnaire  in 
order  to  assess  demographic  variables. 

The  preservice  teachers  participating  In  the  study  were  students  enrolled 
in  Learning  and  Cognition,  EducaVonal  Psychology,  The  AdoleecenL  Teaching 
Diverse  Populations,  and  Test  and  Measuremant.  which  are  education  courses 
required  or  recommended  for  education  majors.  For  participating  in  this  study,  all 
participants  werel  be  offered  tiwo  percent  extra  credit  points  towards  grades  in 
their  respective  courses. 

The  partcipants  were  rendomly  assigned  using  a corrputer  to  either  the 
situated  cognition  method  of  instruction  group  or  the  traditonal  method  of 
instruction  group.  Each  group  met  with  the  researcher  as  a group  at  the  specified 


If.  THIS 


Is  an  adequate  amount  of  t me  to  accomplish  the  teaming  of  this  strategy  in  the 
preservice  teaching  curriculum,  being  that  in  a regular  semester  that  would 
Involve  almost  two  full  class  sessions  dedicated  to  the  learning  of  this  strategy. 
The  researcher  instructed  the  situated  cognition  instruction  groups  on  reciprocal 
teaching  using  a lecture  and  then  using  a model  based  on  situated  cognition,  the 
students  engaged  In  the  strategy  using  the  age-appropnate  reading  provided 
(see  appendix  A for  the  reading).  On  the  cither  hand,  the  lecture-discussion 
groups  had  the  resaarcher  instruct  them  oh  reciprocal  teaching  using  the  same 
lecture  as  the  situated  cognition  group,  however  they  engaged  In  small-group 
discussion  after  reading  on  the  background  of  the  redprocal  teaching  strategy 
(see  appendix  B for  the  reading).  The  small-group  discussion  consisted  oflhe 
students  conferring  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  strategy  through  the 
application  quesfions  that  were  provided  at  the  end  of  the  reading.  All  groups 
were  administered  the  treatments  In  multiple  independent  groups.  In  all  groups 
the  researcher  began  by  distributing  a packet  containing  the  Informed  corrsent, 
(he  demographic  questonnaire.  the  MSLQ  and  the  MSPSE  guestlohnaire.  which 
approMmately  look  10  minutes  to  complete.  Once  all  of  the  students  handed-in 
the  packet,  the  researcher  Introduced  the  reciprocal  teaching  strategy  using  a 
lecture  that  provides  background  information  and  explanations  regarding  its  use 
In  the  classroom.  As  part  of  the  lecture,  the  researcher  modeled  reciprocal 
teaching  by  using  the  four  listening  comprehension  activates:  summarizing,  self- 
quastionlng.  clarifying,  and  predicting.  The  lecture  took  approximately  five 


minutes.  Upon  completion  of  t^e  lecture,  tfie  researclter  will  asl<  for  questions 
before  commencing  the  activity.  All  of  the  students  will  be  asked  to  break  into 
small  groups  offour  tofve  students  and  to  sit  in  a citcle. 

All  of  the  situated  cognition  groups  received  a reading  with  instrucbona  on 
how  to  begin  the  reciprocal  leaching  activit/.  The  researcher  read  the  directions 
aloud  and  asked  If  there  were  any  questions  before  allowing  the  students  to 
begin.  Students  perfonned  the  comprehension  activities  one  by  one,  taking  turns 
being  the  teacher,  ensuring  that  every  member  of  the  group  had  a turn  leading 
the  discussion  as  well  as  performing  each  of  the  activities.  The  students  all  had 
the  opportunity  to  practice  the  activity  several  times  while  being  observed  by 
trained  monitors  to  ensure  that  the  activity  was  being  perfonned.  The  trained 
monitors  as  well  as  the  researchers  did  not  interfere  with  the  ongoing  activity. 

All  of  the  lecture-discussion  groups  received  a reading  with  Instructions  on 
how  Id  begin  the  reciprocal  teaching  activity.  The  researcher  read  the  direcbons 
aloud  and  asked  if  there  were  any  questions  before  allowing  the  students  to 
begin.  The  students  read  and  answered  questions  on  the  reading  provided.  The 
students  then  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  all  ofthe  questions  while  being 
observed  by  trained  monitors  to  ensure  that  the  activity  was  beirrg  performed. 
The  trained  monitors  as  well  as  the  researchers  did  not  interfere  with  the  ongoing 
activity.  All  groups  were  administered  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (RTT) 
following  the  treatment  session,  which  took  approximately  15  minutes  to 
complete. 


Variablea  that  w«re  not  indudad  In  the  study  such  as  gender,  race,  SES, 
abiltty,  I.Q.  were  controlled  through  random  assignment  of  the  participants  to  the 
expenmental  and  control  groups.  A Drief  Information  sheet  was  attached  to  the 
questionnaires  In  order  to  assess  demographic  variables.  Upon  completion  of  all 
of  the  sessions,  participants  had  the  r^portunitytosign  their  name  under  the 
appropriate  instructor  and  class  for  which  brey  received  the  extra  credit.  This 
sheet  was  Immediately  given  to  the  course  Instructors  In  order  for  the  Instructors 
to  assign  the  extra  credit.  Students  did  not  IdenPfy  themselves  orr  the  Informed 
consent,  the  questionnaires,  or  the  test.  Therefore  conf  dentlality  was  assured 
and  the  participants'  responses  were  anonymous. 

The  ReetBrocai  Teacnmo  Test 

This  assessment,  which  was  developed  specifically  for  this  study,  consists 
of  20  multiple-choice  items  and  was  designed  to  measure  students'  mestery  and 
application  of  the  reciprocal  teaching  strategy.  Questions  1-10  arefectual 
questions  that  asked  the  students  about  their  knowledge  of  the  reciprocal 
teaming  strategy.  Questions  11-20corisistedofshort  scenarios  that  used 
reciprocal  teaching  In  the  real-life  context,  and  required  students  to  apply  their 
knowledge  of  the  strategy  to  novel  real-life  situatons.  The  reciprocal  teaching 
test  yielded  two  s^arete  quantitative  scores.  One  score  was  the  student's  score 
on  the  factual  items,  and  one  score  was  the  student's  score  on  the  applied  items. 

Face  validity  was  assessed  by  a group  of  reviewers  without  formal  training 
in  the  subject  under  study  that  reviewed  the  extent  to  which  each  Item  covered 


the  intended  domain  of  reciprocal  teaching.  Each  reviewer  was  given  a 
description  of  the  reciprocal  leafliirg  domain.  Ali  reviewers  consistentiy  reported 
that  ail  of  the  Items  covered  the  intended  domain  of  reciprocal  teaching.  Content 
validity  was  assessed  by  a group  of  individuals  with  ei^ertse  in  some  aspect  of 
reciprocal  teacWng  that  reviewed  whether  the  item  coveted  ttte  intended  domain. 
All  reviewers  consistently  reported  that  all  of  the  items  covered  the  intended 
domain  of  reciprocal  leaching. 

An  internal  consistency  measure  of  reliability  was  calculated  using  both 
Spearman-Brown  and  Guttman  split-half  reported  .5  reliablity  using  a sample  size 
of  21  education  students.  In  orderto  increase  the  reliability  of  this  test,  the 
variance-covariance  matrix  was  examined.  Items  wth  low  variance  were 
dropped  and  replaced  witn  new  items  similar  to  those  with  high  variance,  but  still 
covertng  the  original  Item's  domain.  Five  items  were  also  added  similar  to  Ste 
ones  wi^  high  variance  in  orderto  Increase  overall  test  reliability.  Thus,  the 
Reciprocal  Teaching  consisted  of  25  iteriB,  10  items  were  factual  and  15  items 
were  applied.  An  internal  consistency  measure  of  reliability  >vas  calculated  for 
the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  using  the  students  in  this  study;  both  Spearman- 
Brown  and  Guttman  split-half  reported  .54  reliablity.  Finally,  the  means  and 
standard  deviations  of  students'  scores  for  the  factual  and  on  the  applied  items 
are  provided  in  Table  1 . 

Multidimensional  Scales  of  Perceived  Selt-EWicacY 

The  Multdimensional  Scales  of  Perceived  Self-Efficacy  (MSPSE)  was 
developed  by  Bandura  (1B89,  with  permission)  in  response  to  the  theoretcal  and 


applied  importanceofthesetf-efficacycoristruct  (Williams  S Coombs,  19S6). 
Bandura's  (1B77, 1982)  theory  of  self-efficacy  guided  flie  development  of  the 
scales.  Bandura  proposes  that  individuals  who  perceive  themselves  as  capable 
tenO  to  attempt  and  successfully  execute  tasks  or  activities  (Bandura,  1989. 

1993).  The  Multidimensional  Scales  of  Perceived  Self-Eflicacy  is  a 57-ltem  self- 
report  measure  that  includes  nine  subscales  with  items  that  are  scored  on  a 
seven-point  Likert  scale,  from  1 (not  well  at  all)  to  7 (very  well).  Each  subscale  ia 
comprised  of  four  to  eleven  Items  rated  along  a seven-point  Likert-type  scale. 
Each  subscale  yields  a separate  continuous  score.  Higher  scares  indicate  more 
positive  self-eflicaoy  belief.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study  only  items  1-20,  which 
pertain  to  academic  self-efficscy  will  be  used.  Thus,  students  will  receive  a score 
of  acadernc  self-efficacy  and  only  that  subscale  will  be  analyzed. 

Williams  and  Coombs  (1996)  conducted  an  analysis  of  the  reliability  and 
validity  of  the  Multidimensional  Scales  of  Perceived  Self-Efficacy.  These  authors 
report  favorable  reliability  and  validity  estimates  for  this  instrument.  The  MSPSE 
prodi,iced  an  overall  alpha  reliability  coefficient  of  0.92  indicating  strong  internal 
consistency.  This  instrument  shows  discriminant  validity  between  the  nine 
constnicts  of  self-efficacy.  Divergent  validity  correlations  between  subscale  pairs 
were  relatively  small:  rs.13  tor=.S6.  revealing  a low  rate  of  measurement  overlap 
between  the  nine  subscales.  Vanance  shared  is  estimated  to  be  2%-31%.  This 
scale  has  been  used  in  the  sarrre  way  that  wrill  be  used  In  this  study.  A study 
conducted  by  Zimmerman,  Bandura,  and  Marhnez-Pons  (1992)  used  two 
subscales  of  the  MSPSE:  self-efficacy  for  regulated  learning  and  self-eflicacy  for 


acadeirtc  acnievemert,  flie  latter  is  the  one  Uiat  will  be  jsed  In  this  study.  The 
authors  used  these  two  subscales  to  measure  students'  academic  self-efficacy 
and  found  that  self-efficacy  as  measured  by  this  scale  was  a good  predictor  of 
students'  academic  success.  Cronbach’s  alpha  coefficient  was  calculated  for  the 
two  subscales  {self-efficacy  for  regulated  learning  and  the  self-eflicacy  for 
academic  achievement)  proving  the  scales  to  be  reliable  (Zimmerman,  Bandura. 
& Marfinez-Pons  1992).  A coefficient  of  .87  was  obtained  for  the  setf-efficacy  for 
regulated  learning  subscale  and  a coefficient  of  .70  was  obtained  tor  the  self- 
efficacy  for  academic  achievement  subscale  (Zimmerman.  Barrdura,  and 
Martinez-Pons  (1992).  The  subscale  of  the  MSPSE:  setf-efficacy  for  academic 
achievement  that  will  be  used  In  this  study  has  been  cited  as  a proper  measure 
of  academic  self-efficacy  as  well  as  a good  predictor  of  academic  achievement 
(Pajares.  1996).  However,  the  present  study  will  be  using  the  MSPSE  with 
college  students  and  thus  internal  consistency  coefficients  were  calculated  using 
a sample  size  ot  23  educafien  students.  A Cronbach's  alpha  coefficient  of  .9  was 
obtained  for  the  MSPSE  overall.  A Cronbach's  alpha  coefficient  of  .8  was 
obtained  for  items  1-20,  which  comprise  academic  self-efficacy.  Finally,  the 
means  and  standard  deviatlohs  of  students'  scores  on  the  academic  efficacy 
subscale  of  the  MSPSE  are  provided  In  Table  2. 

Motivated  Stralepies  for  Leamihd  questionnaire 

The  MSLQ  is  one  of  the  most  vndely  used  and  well-known  Instruments 
available  for  examining  the  multidimensional  construct  of  motivaUon  to  learn 
(Paulsen  & Feldmen.  1999).  Garcia  and  Pintrich  developed  the  MSLQ  in  1986. 


the  final  version  was  published  in  1S96  (PInhich  & Garcia.  1S96  with  permission). 
The  MSIO  is  a self-report  instrumert  designed  to  assess  college  students' 
motivational  orientation  and  their  use  of  different  learning  strategies.  The  MSLQ 
is  based  on  a general  social-cognitive  view  of  motivatitx)  and  learning  strategies, 
with  the  student  represented  as  an  active  processor  of  information  whose  bellefo 
and  cognitions  are  important  mediators  of  Instructional  input  and  task 
tSiaractehstics  (Garda  8 Pintridi,  1 966).  The  MSLQ  has  separate  scales  for  the 
assessment  of  each  of  the  six  motivational  constructs:  intrinsic  goal  orientation, 
extrinsic  goal  onentetlon.  task  value,  control  of  learning,  self-efficacy,  and  test 
anxiety.  There  are  81  itemsin  total  that  are  scored  on  a seven-point  Likert  scale, 
from  1 (not  at  all  true  of  me)  to  7 (very  true  of  me).  For  the  purposes  of  this  study 
only  the  31  items  pertaining  to  rrsttivation  will  be  used  and  they  will  be  slightly 
altered  to  reflect  this  study's  measuring  partidpants’  motivation  for  their 
education  courses  overall  rather  than  the  motivation  for  only  one  specific  course. 

The  coefBcient  alphas  for  the  MSLQ  motivational  scales  demonstrated 
good  internal  consistency  (Garda  & Pintrich.  1996).  Cronbach's  alpha  was  used 
to  obtain  the  following  internal  oonsistency  reliability  estimates:  .74  for  intrinsic 
goal  orienlabon:  Items  1,16.22,24.  .62  for  extrinsic  goal  onentation:  items?,  11. 
13,  30.  .90  for  task  value:  items  4.10,17,23,26,27,  .68  for  control  of  learning 
bdiefs:  items  2.9,18.25,  .93  for  self-efficacy  for  learning  and  performance:  items 
S.  6.12,15,20,21.29,  31.  60  for  test  anxiety:  items  3.8.14.19,28.  Goodnessoffil 
Indices  generated  by  the  LISREL  program  suggested  that  the  general  model  of 
tTKrtIvational  compmnts  with  six  scales  and  the 


I general  [rKxlel  ofcognitiv 


components  with  nine  scales  were  reasonable  representaVonsof  the  data 
(Garcia  & Plntrich,  1996).  An  omnibus  fit  statistic  calculated,  the  chi-square 
generated  a ratio  of  3.49.  a ratio  of  less  than  5 Is  considered  to  be  Indicative  of  a 
good  fit  Predictive  validity  between  the  MSLQ  scales  and  standardized  course 
grades  showed  significant  correlations  with  final  grade  (Garcia  & Plntnch,  1996). 
Thus,  students  with  an  intrinsic  goal  for  learning,  high  self-efficacy.  In  control  of 
their  learning,  and  more  likely  to  do  well  in  the  course,  and  students  who  reported 
being  anxious  about  the  test  overall  and  less  likely  to  do  well  in  file  course 
(Garcia  & Plntrich.  1996).  Thus,  this  scale  has  served  as  a valid  and  reliable 
measure  of  motivabon. 

In  the  present  study  a reliability  score  for  internal  consistency  was 
obtained  since  the  partidpants  are  college  students.  Due  to  the  slight  changes  in 
the  wording  of  the  Items,  face  valid'rty  was  assessed  by  a group  of  reviewers 
without  formal  training  In  the  subject  under  study  that  reviewed  whether  items 
cover  the  Intended  domain.  Also,  content  validity  was  assessed  by  a group  of 
individuals  with  expertise  In  some  aspect  of  moUvation  firat  reviewed  whether  the 
items  cover  the  intended  domain.  All  reviewers  were  provided  with  a descripbon 
of  the  academic  motivation  domain.  Since  the  present  study  slightly  altered  the 
questions  to  reflect  students'  mobvatlon  for  education  courses  and  used  the 
MSLQ  with  college  students.  Internal  consistency  coefficients  were  calculated 
using  a sample  size  of  23  educabon  students.  A Cronbach's  alpha  coefficient  of 
.8  was  obtsined  for  the  MSLQ  overall.  A Cronbach's  alpha  coefficient  of  .7  was 
obtained  for  Items  1,16,  22,  and  24  which  comprise  Intrinsic  motivabon.  A 


Cfonbach'$  alpfia  coefficient  of  .6  was  obtained  for  items  7, 11, 13,  and  30,  which 
comprise  exBinsic  motivation.  A Cronlrach's  alpha  coefficient  of  .8  was  q*taired 
for  control  over  learning  belief.  A Cronbacit's  alpha  coeffidenl  of  .9  was 
obtained  for  beliefs  over  the  value  of  the  task.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  only 
the  Items  pertaining  to  intrinsic  motivafion  (items  1,16, 22,  and  24)  were 
analyzed  since  these  items  comprised  the  type  of  motivation  that  is  most  likely  to 
have  an  Impact  on  the  treatment  and  on  ^e  dependent  measure.  Because 
intrinsic  motivation  is  the  foundation  for  personal  choice:  It  is  an  Important 
component  in  whether  or  not  a student  will  become  and  remain  cognitively 
engaged  in  acaderrec  work  (Wlodkowskl.  1999).  Furthermore.  In  learning, 
intrinsic  mativatlan  occurs  when  the  activity  and  the  environment  elicit  motivation 
In  the  student  (Wlodkowskl,  1999).  Finally,  the  means  and  standard  deviations 
of  students'  scores  on  the  Intrinsic  motivation  subscale  are  provided  in  Table  1. 

Analyses 

The  scores  on  the  pre-  and  posttests  were  coded  and  analyzed  using 
SPSS.  Factorial  ANOVA  were  used  to  gather  and  compare  the  group  means  as 
well  as  to  examine  the  Interactions  that  occurred  between  the  variables.  This 
study  attempted  to  examine  the  relationships  between  an  instructional  method 
based  or  situated  cognition  versus  one  based  on  a lecture-discussion  method  of 
Instruction,  academic  rnotivation.  self-efficacy,  and  the  learning  and  transfer  of 
reciprocal  teaching  as  an  Instructional  strategy. 

It  was  expected  that  preservice  teachers  in  the  situated  group  would 
exhibit  greater  degrees  of  transfer  than  the  lecture-method  group  on  the  applied 


questions  on  the  reciprocal  teaching  test  (questions  11-2S],  which  requires 


application  of  reciprocal  teaching  Knowledge  to  novel,  simulated  real-life 
situatons.  Since  the  situated  group  was  provided  wiDi  a learning  context  that 
prmdded  nx>re  contextual  cues  than  the  learning  context  of  the  lecture-discussion 
group  that  can  be  used  in  the  retrieval  context  for  the  applied  questions,  they 
were  expected  to  exhibit  greater  degrees  of  transfer.  However,  on  the  section  of 
the  reciprocal  teaching  test  that  requiras  factual  knowtedge  (questions  1-10],  the 
situated  cognition  group  and  the  lecture-discussion  group  were  expected  to 
exhibit  the  same  amount  of  transfer  since  those  questions  are  Independent  of  the 
contextual  cues  present  In  the  learning  context. 

It  was  hjrther  believed  that  academic  self-efficacy  and  Intrinsic  motivation 
could  have  sirrilar  elfects  on  the  dependent  measures,  and  that  there  may  be  not 
be  an  Interaction  between  students  with  high  academic  self-efficacy  and  students 
finat  are  Inthnsically  mobvaled  and  their  performance  on  the  reciprocal  teaching 
lest  because  these  students  may  exhlbltgreaterdegreesof  transfer  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  part  of  dte  situated-  or  traditional  -method  group.  A possible 
explanation  may  be  that  having  high  academio  efficacy  and/or  being  intrinsically 
motvated  allows  these  students  to  persist  and  ieam  regardless  of  how 
Information  Is  presented.  Another  possibility  is  that  the  students  that  have  high 
academic  efficacy  and/or  are  intnnsicaify  motivated  are  able  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  learning  the  reciprocal  teaching  strategy  for  their  future  career. 

However,  It  was  believed  that  there  might  be  a self-efficacy  by  treatment 
group  interaction.  It  rrtay  be  possible  that  low  self-efficacy  students  would  exhibit 


grestar  degrees  of  transfer  wtien  placed  in  the  situated  group  versus  the  lecture- 
method  group  because  they  would  be  able  to  test  their  ability  with  the  strategy  as 
wrti  as  receive  feedback  on  their  performance  of  the  strategy.  Nevertheless,  the 
students  with  high  academic  efficacy  may  exhibit  greater  degrees  of  transfer 
when  placed  in  the  lecture-discussion  group  versus  the  situated  group  because 
due  to  their  high  academic  efficacy  they  mey  not  need  to  actually  test  their  ability 
with  the  strategy  or  receive  feedback  on  their  perfonnance  of  the  strategy. 

This  study  provides  for  interesting  comparisons  and  possible  valuable 
interactions  among  a situated  cognition  method  of  Instruction  versus  a lecture- 
discussion  method  of  instruction,  academic  self-efficacy,  student  Intrinsic 
motivation,  and  the  learning  and  transfer  of  reciprocal  teaching  as  an 
instructonal  strategy. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

The  purpose  of  tnis  study  was  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  an 
Insductional  method  based  on  situated  cognition  versus  tfte  lecture-discussion 
method  of  instruction  on  education  students'  learning  of  reciprocal  teaching.  The 
variables  of  academic  self-efficacy  and  intrinsic  motivation  were  included  In  the 
analyses  for  the  purpose  of  determining  If  they  served  as  predictors  of  students' 
scores  on  the  reciprocal  teaching  test,  regardless  of  instructional  method.  In 
addition,  stud^t  grade  point  average  was  also  Included  in  order  to  determine  If 
student  grade  point  average  predicts  performance  on  the  reciprocal  leaching 
lest,  regardless  of  Instructional  method. 

Demooraohie  InforTratlon 

The  entire  sample  for  this  study  consisted  of  153  education  students 
enrolled  in  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  Of  these  students  117  were  female  and37  were  male.  With  regards  to 
ethnicity,  75%  were  White/ Caucasian,  6%were  African  Arrrerican,  12%  were 
Hispanic,  3%  were  Asian  Amarican.  and  2%  categorized  themselves  as  Other. 
The  majority  (74%)  of  the  students  participating  in  this  study  were  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  23.  The  majority  of  the  students  (B0%)  participating  in  this  study 


line  sample  (10%)' 


WiUi  regard$  to  class  standing,  the  sample  consisted  of  6%  sophomores.  40% 
juniors.  47%  seniors,  12%  graduate. 

The  entire  sample  of  participants  was  rarKlomly  assigned  to  either  the 
situated  cognition  method  of  instruction  or  the  lecture-discussion  method  of 
Instruction.  The  situated  cognition  method  of  Instruction  consisted  of  77 
students,  and  the  lecture-discussion  method  of  instruction  consisted  of  76 
students.  The  situated  cognition  group  had  62  females  and  1S  males  Their 
ethnicity  was,  75%  White/  Caucasian.  7%  African  American,  11%  were  Hispanic, 
2%  ware  Asian  /American,  and  2%  categorized  themselves  as  Other.  The 
majority  (68%)  of  the  students  in  the  situated  cognition  group  were  Petween  the 
ages  of  20  end  23.  The  majority  of  the  students  (82%)  participating  in  this  study 
were  education  majors,  and  the  rest  of  the  students  (8%)  ware  education  minors. 
Their  class  standing  was  as  follows.  3%  sophomores,  46%  juniors.  46%  seniors. 
5%  graduate 

The  lecture-discussion  method  consisted  of  76  students,  56  females  and 
21  males.  Their  ethnic  background  consisted  of  75%  were  White/  Caucasian. 
5%  were  African  American,  10%  were  Hispanic,  6%  were  Aslan  Ameiican,  and 
3%  categorized  themselves  as  Other.  The  majority  (83%)  of  the  students  in  the 
lecture-discussion  group  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  23.  The  majority  of 
the  students  (88%)  partdpaling  in  this  study  were  education  majors,  the  rest  of 
the  sanple  (12%)  were  education  minors.  There  were  6%  sophomores.  35% 
juniors.  50%  seniors,  and 


1 10%  graduate. 


Statiglical  Analyses 


Degcfiptive  statistics  for  academic  self-efficacy,  intrinsic  motivation,  grade 
point  average  (G.PA)  and  both  sectors  of  tbe  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (RTT): 
factjal  and  applied  are  reported  for  both  instrjctonal  groups,  situated  cognlton 
and  lecture-discussion  in  Table  1.  Means  for  academic  sett-efficacy,  intrinsic 
moUvaton  and  G.P.A  are  siinlar  for  the  two  Instructional  groups  because 
partcipants  were  rarrdomly  assigned  to  the  groups.  Academic  self-efficacy  and 
intfinsio  motvaton  were  measured  prior  to  the  implemenlaUon  of  the  treatments. 
Grade  point  average  (G.P.A)  refers  to  the  students'  overall  grade  pr»nt  average 
prior  to  the  semester  that  the  study  took  place.  The  descriptive  statislics  for  the 
two  instrucbonal  groups  suggest  that  the  situated  cognitian  group  scored  higher 
on  the  applied  section  but  lower  on  ^e  factual  section  than  the  lecture-discussion 
group.  Analyses  using  an  Independent  samples  t test  were  conducted  to 
compare  the  means  of  the  two  instructional  groups  on  the  factual  section  of  the 
Reciprocal  Teaching  Test.  Results  of  the  t test  were  significant,  t(1 52)^3.04. 
ps.002  with  the  Lecture-Discussion  group  having  the  higher  score.  The  effect 
size  was  .49.  Analyses  using  an  independent  samples  t test  were  also  conducted 
Id  compare  the  means  of  the  two  instructional  groups  on  the  applied  section  of 
the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test.  The  results  of  the  t test  were  else  significant 
t(152)  = -11.05,  p=.000  wnihthe  Situated  Cognition  group  having  the  higher 
mean.  The  effect  size  was  1 .77. 

Analyses  of  covariance  (ANCOVA)  were  performed  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  effects  of  instructional  method  Interact  with  either  academic  self- 


efficacy  or  itilrtnslc  motivation  (see  Table  4,  5, 6,  anO  7).  Prior  to  testins  for 
effects  with  these  variables,  the  possibiitty  of  a G.P.A  by  method  interaction  was 
tested  for  eaoh  of  the  Cvro  sections  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test:  factual  and 
applied  (sea  Table  8,  9, 10  and  11],  The  purpose  for  this  analysis  is  that  G.P.A 
can  be  correlated  with  both  academic  self-efficacy  and  intrinsic  motivation.  The 
analysis  failed  to  show  a significant  interaction  between  instructional  method  and 
G.PA  on  eifoer  the  factual  section  of  the  Reoiprocal  Teaching  Test  (F  = .676.  p = 
.412)  or  the  applied  section  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (F  = .149.  p = .700) 
with  academic  self-efficacy  as  a covarfate.  Likewise,  no  interactions  were  found 
between  instructional  method  and  G.P.A  on  the  factual  section  of  the  Reciprocal 
Teaching  Test  (F  - .006.  p-  .939)  or  the  applied  section  of  the  Reciprocal 
Teaching  Test  <F=  2.656.  p = .093)  with  intrinsic  motivahon  as  the  covariate. 
Given  that  G. PA  did  not  significantly  interact  writh  instructional  mafood  orvrilh 
either  intrinsic  motivation  or  academic  self-efficacy:  nor  did  G.P.A  produce  a 

Analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA)  intended  to  establish  whether  or  not 
instrucbonal  method  interacted  with  either  academic  self-efficacy  or  intrinsic 
motivation  found  that  there  were  no  significanl  interactions  between  Instructional 
method  and  self-effioacy  on  thefectual  section  of  foe  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test 
(F  = .046,  p = .830)  or  on  the  applied  section  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (F= 
.097.  p = .756).  Similarly.  Interactions  between  instructional  method  and  intrinsic 
motivstlon  on  the  factual  section  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (F  = .008,  p : 
.927)  were  not  signiRiantand  neither  were  interactions  between  instructional 


method  and  Intrinsic  motivation  on  the  applied  section  ofihe  Reciprocal  Teaching 
Test  (F  = 2.944,  p = . 068). 

The  preceding  analysis  indicated  that  neither  academic  effcacy  nor 
intrinsic  mottvation  interacted  with  the  instructional  method  factor.  The  next 
questions  Investigated  were  whether  either  academic  efficacy  or  intrinsic 
motivation  predicted  performance  on  the  factual  or  on  the  applied  section  of  the 
Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (see  Table  12, 13, 14,  and  15).  These  analyses  of 
covariance  demonstrated  that  academic  efficacy  vras  a significant  predictor  (R' 
inc  = .003)  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  scores  on  the  factual  section  (F  * 
6.43,  ps^  .012)  and  on  the  applied  section  (R'inc  = .004)  of  the  Reciprocal 
Teaching  Test  (F  = 9.82,  p = .002).  On  the  contrary,  intrin»c  motivation  did  not 
prove  lobe  a significant  predictor  of  the  scores  on  the  factual  section  (R’  inc  = 
.001)  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  TesI(F  -2.09,  p - .15)  and  although  it  was 
marginal,  intrinsic  motivation  also  failed  to  prove  a significant  predictor  for  the 
applied  section  (R’  Inc  = .002)  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (F  = 3.90.  p = 
.05). 

Further  analyses  of  covariance  were  conducted  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  was  an  Interaction  between  academic  efficacy  and  intrinsic  mobvation, 
and  both  academic  efficacy  and  intrinsic  motIvaUon  and  Instructional  method  for 
both  secbons  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (see  Table  16  and  17).  These 
analyses  ^owed  no  Interaction  between  academic  efficacy  and  intrinsic 
motivabon  on  the  factual  portion  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (F  - .997.  p « 
.320)  or  on  the  applied  portion  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (F  .001.  p = 


.969).  Tfiere  was  also  no  interaction  found  between  academic  efficacy,  intrinsic 
molivalion.  and  instructional  method  for  the  factual  section  of  the  Reciprocal 
Teaming  Test  (F  ^ .696.  p - .440)  or  between  acaderruc  efficacy,  Intrinsic 
motivation,  and  instructional  method  for  the  applied  section  of  the  Reciprocal 
Teaching  Test  (F  = 1.140,  p = .287). 

Thefnal  set  of  analyses  were  performed  to  determine  If  using  analyses  of 
covariance  with  repeated  measures  would  yield  different  results  for  the  RTT, 
Instmctfonal  method,  G.P.A.  Intrinsic  motivation,  and  academic  self-efficacy. 
Results  of  these  analyses  failed  to  yield  a stadatically  significant  interaction 
among  the  RTT,  Instructional  method,  and  intrinsic  motivation  as  well  as  between 
the  RTT,  InstructiDnal  melhod.  and  academic  motivation.  Due  to  the  possibility  of 
confounding  of  academic  efficacy  or  intrinsic  motivation  with  student  grade  point 
average,  this  Inleractioh  «ras  also  tested 
found  (see  Table  18  and  19). 


I and  a significant  Interaction  was  not 


Table 


Means  and  Standard  Devlabons  of  students'  responses  on  the  two 
sections  of  tne  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (RTT).  Academic  Self-Efficacy 
as  measured  by  the  MSPSE.  intrinsic  motivation  as  measured  by  the 
MSLQ,  and  grade  point  average  (G.P.A) 


Instructional  Group 


3.25  9.71  6.44 
.61  2.61  2.17 


SD 


5 02  3.4S  8.40  10.78 

.94  .56  2.69 


e.  On  the  efficacy  scale,  the  lowest  possible  total  score  Is  20 
points  and  the  highest  possible  total  score  is  140  points.  The 
efficacy  scale  is  comprised  of  20  questions.  On  the  molivstion 
scale,  the  lowest  possible  total  score  is  4 points  and  the  highest 


possible  total  score  is  28  points.  The  motivation  scale  Is 
comprised  of  4 questions.  Both  sections  of  the  RTT,  factual  and 


applied  are  on  a 1 S-poInt  scale. 


Table  2 


Analysis  of  variance  for  Group  (Instructional  metnod)  and  Reciprocal 
Teaming  Teat  scores:  factual  section 


Between-Sub^eets 


Analysis  of  variance  for  Group  (Instrucbonal  method)  and  Reciprocal 
Teaching  Test  scores:  applied  section 


Source  Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square  F p value 


Detwan-Suti)ec>s 


Intercept  11418.184 

Group  725.470 

Error  803.778 

Total  13124.250 


1 11418.184  1 620.342  .000* 

1 725.470  122.012  .000' 

152  5.946 

154 


Table  > 


Analysla  of  covariance  for  Instructioria]  Method  (Group),  Academe 
Self-EfSeacy,  and  Reciprocal  Teaching  Teat  score:  factual  section 


Table  S 

Analysis  of  covariance  for  Instructional  Method  (Group),  Academic 
Self-Efficacy,  and  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  score:  applied  section 


^ <,0S 


Table  6 


Analysis  of  covariance  for  Instructional  MetrioO  (Group),  Intrinsic 
Motivation,  and  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  score:  factual  section 


Source  Sum  of  Squares 


Mean  Square  F p value 


Intercept  260.189 

Group  1,512 

GPA  .279 

IntMot  14.873 

Group 'Int.Mot  5.961 
Error  1050.356 

Total  13626.250 


260. 169  36.644  .000’ 

1.512  .213  .645 

.279  .039  . 643 

14.873  2.095  .150 

5.961  .008  .927 

7.100 


*B  -r.OS 


Table  7 

Analysis  of  covariance  for  Instructional  Method  (Group),  Intrinsic 
Motivation  and  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  score:  applied  section 


Source  Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square  F p value 


BetwaeivSub)eeta 


Intercept  203.150 

Group  79.070 

GPA  1.564 

Int  Mot.  24.552 

Grp'Inl.Mot.  16.934 

Error  851.421 

Total  12928.250 


203.150  35.313  .000’ 

79.070  13.744  .000’ 

1.564  .272  .603 

24.552  4.268  .041’ 

16.934  2.944  .086 

5.753 


’B  < .05 


Table  S 


Analysis  of  covanance  for  Instructional  Method  (Group),  Academic 
Self-Efficacy,  and  Reciprocal  Taaching  Test  score:  factual  section 


Analysis  of  covariance  for  Instructional  Method  (Group),  Intrinsic 
Motvaton  and  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  score:  Actual  section 


Source  SumofSquares  df  Mean  Square 


Analysis  of  covariance  for  Instructional  Method  (Group),  Intrinsic 
Motivation,  and  Redprocal  Teaching  Test  score:  apptieti  section 


Source  SumofSquares  dl  Mean  Square  F pvalue 


Between  SubjaOs 


Intercept  160.049 

Group  39.194 

GPA  3.612 

Int  Mot  23.674 

Group  • GPA  2.445 

Group  ' Int  Mol  16.493 

Error  848.976 

Total  12928.260 


160.049  27.712  .000* 

39.194  6.786  .010* 

3.612  .625  .430 

23.674  4.099  .045' 

2.445  .423  .516 

16.493  2.856  . 093 

5.775 


*B  « .05 


Table  12 

Analysis  of  covariance  for  Instructional  Method  (Group).  Academic 
Efficacy,  and  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  score:  tactual  section 


Source  SumofSquares  df  Mean  Square  F pvalue 


Ootween-Subjecta 


Intercept  73.001 

Group  72-037 

Efficacy  43.762 

Error  1020.224 

Total  13626.250 


1 73.001  10.733  .001 

1 72.037  10.591  .001* 

1 43.762  6.434  .01 2' 

150  6.801 

153 


« .06 


Table  13 

Analysis  of  covariance  for  Irtstructional  Method  (Group).  Academic 
Efficacy,  and  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  score:  applied  section 


Source  Sum  of  Squares 


Intercept  49.08 
Group  699.788 

Efficacy  54.901 

Error  838.388 

Total  12928.250 


•g  < .05 


df  Mean  Square  F p va 


269.345  38.433  .000 

67.648  9.653  .002’ 

14.857  2.091  .150 


Source  SumofSqua 


Intercept 
Group 
Ini  Mol 


Batweart-Subjaca 


209.836  36.152 
713.326  122.897 
22  646  3.902 


•a  < 05 


Table  16 

Analysis  of  covariance  for  InstnjcSonal  Method  (Group),  Academic 
Self-Efficacy.  Intrinsic  Motivation,  and  the  factual  section  of  Ae 
Reciprocal  Teaming  Test  scores 


Source  Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square  F p value 


Belweeri-Sul^Bds 


Intercept 


Group  • Eff  6.328 
Group  • Int  Mot  6.987 
Eff'InlMot  4.194 
Grp'Eff'IntMot  6.631 
Error  1009.09 

Total  13526.250 


9.0S9 

4.703 


6.013 


.125 


1 


6.987 

4.194 

6.681 

7.008 


.125 

8.013 


9.099 
4 703 


6.328 


.018  894 

1.143  .287 

1.298  .256 

.671  .414 

.903  .344 

.997  .320 

.598  .440 

.953  330 


152 


*D  « .06 


Table  17 


Analysis  of  covariance  for  Instructiorial  Method  (Group),  Academic 
Sed-Efficacy.  Intrinsic  Motivation,  and  the  applied  section  of  the 
Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  scores 


Source  Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square  F p value 


Intercept  1.577 

Group  .349 

Efficacy  13.231 

Int  Mot  7 741 

Group ' Eff  .319 

Group 'Int  Mot  8306 
Efficacy  ‘ Int  Mot  6.395 
Group'EIT'IntMot  .372 
Error  807.615 

Total  12732.250 


Table  1B 

Aralyeie  of  covariance  vrilh  repealari  measures  for  Instruclional 
Method  {Qroup)Aoademic  Self-Efficacy,  GPA,  and  Reciprocal 
Teachir<g  Test  (RTT)  score 


•n  <.05 
Table  19 


Analysis  of  covariar>ce  with  repeated  measures  for  Insirucfional 
Method  (Group),  Intrinsic  Motivation.  GPA.  arrd  Reciprocal  Teaching 
Test  (RTT)  score 


Source  Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square  F p value 


RTT  1.762 

RTT  ■ Group  51.226 

RTT 'GPA  .261 

RTT  • Ini  Mol  .603 

RTT ’Grp -GPA  7.017 

RTT'Grp'lntMot7.492 
Error  483.236 


1.762  .540  .464 

51.225  15.686  .000* 

.281  .080  .778 

.603  .185  .666 

7.017  .021  .884 

7.492  2.294  .132 

3.287 


•B  « 06 


In  summary,  results  of  this  study  found  that  the  Instructional  method 
proved  to  have  a signifcani  effect  on  students'  scores  on  both  the  applied  and 
the  factual  sections  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test.  The  mean  of  the  situated 
cognition  instnjction  group  was  higher  than  the  mean  of  the  lecture^iseussion 
group  for  the  applied  section  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test.  However,  the 
mean  of  the  lecturewjiscussion  group  was  higher  than  the  mean  of  the  situated 
cognition  group  for  the  factual  section  of  the  Reciprocal  Teachir^g  Test 
Academic  self-efficacy  was  found  to  be  a significant  predictor  of  both  sections  of 
the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test.  Nevertheless,  Intrintic  motivation  was  not  found 
to  be  a significani  predictor  for  either  section  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Teat, 
even  though  for  the  applied  section  the  level  was  marginally  non-sIgnIficant. 
Three-way  interactions  between  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Teat,  instructianal 
method,  and  academic  efficacy  and  between  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test, 
instructional  method,  and  intrinsic  motivation  were  tested  and  rteither  was 
significant.  Student  grade  point  average  was  tested  with  both  sections  of  the 
RTT,  instrucbonal  method,  academic  self-efficacy  and  intrinsic  motivaUon.  There 
were  no  significant  interactions,  and  G.P  A did  not  show  a main  effect 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Sjmmatv 

Pjmose  of  Stjdv 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  an 
InstructiortsI  method  based  on  situated  cognition  versus  the  lecture-discussion 
method  of  Instruction  on  education  students'  learning  of  reciprocal  teaching. 
Academic  self-efficacy  and  intrinsic  motivation  were  included  in  the  study  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  if  they  served  as  predictors  of  all  of  the  students'  scores 
on  both  sections  of  the  reciprocal  teaching  test  factual  and  applied,  regardless  of 
the  method  under  which  they  received  the  reciprocal  leaching  instruction  or  if 
they  interacted  with  the  instructional  method.  Furthermore,  due  to  the  possibility 
of  confounding  of  academic  efficacy  or  intrinsic  motivation  with  student  grade 
point  average:  a 3-way  Interaction  between  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test, 
instnjctianal  method,  and  student  grade  point  average  was  initially  performed. 

The  following  questions  guided  the  research: 

1 Will  there  be  a difference  between  the  situated  cognition  method  of 

Instruction  and  the  lecture  method  of  Instruction  on  students'  performance 


of  the  reciprocal  teaching  test? 


2.  Will  there  be  a diflerence  between  the  situated  cognition  method  of 
Instruction  and  the  lecture  method  of  Instruction  on  students'  performance 
on  the  applicabon  secUon  of  the  reciprocal  teaching  test? 

3.  Will  students’  level  of  academic  self-efficacy  as  measured  by  the 
academic  eelf-efficacy  subset  (Items  1-20)  on  the  MSPSE  significantly 
Interact  wtth  students’  performance  on  the  reciprocal  teaching  test 
questions  that  require  factual  knowledge? 

4.  Will  students'  level  of  academic  sell-efficscy  as  measured  by  the 
academic  self-efficacy  subset  (items  1-20)  of  the  MSPSE  significantly 
Interact  with  students’  performance  on  the  reciprocal  teaching  test 
questions  that  require  applied  knowledge? 

5.  Will  students’  level  of  Intrinsic  motivation  as  measured  by  the  Intrinsic 
mobvation  subset  (items  1, 16.  22.  and  24)  of  theMSLQ  significantly 
Interact  with  students’  performance  on  the  reciprocal  teaching  test 
questons  that  require  factual  knowledge? 

6.  Will  students'  level  of  Intrinsic  motivation  as  measured  by  the  Intrinsic 
mobvation  subset  (Items  1 . 16,22.  and  24)  of  the  MSLQ  significantly 
Interact  with  students’  performance  on  the  reciprocal  teaching  test 
questions  that  require  applied  knovriedge? 

Hypothesis  1 and  2 were  tested  using  ANOVA.  Hypotheses  3, 4.  and  S 
possible  3-way 


' tested  using  ANCOVA  with  repeated  measures  to  test  for  | 


Interactions  as  well  as  the  possible  confounding  effects  of  student  grade  point 


The  entire  sample  consisted  of  1 S3  education  students  enrolled  In  courses 
offered  by  trie  College  of  EducaSon  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  partcipants 
were  randomly  assigned  to  either  the  situated  cognition  method  of  Instrucdon  or 
the  lecture-discussion  method  of  Instruction  with  the  purpose  of  being  taught 
reciprocal  teaching.  Students  In  both  the  situated  cognition  and  the  lecture- 
discussion  groups  completed  a demographics  questionnaire,  the  MSPSE  and  dne 
MSLQ  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  reciprocal  teaching  Instruction.  Students  were 
Instructed  on  reciprocal  leaching  using  one  of  the  two  instructional  methods  and 
then  upon  complehon  of  the  instructjon  corrplatad  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test. 
Students  were  offered  an  extra  credit  incantivefor  their  participation  In  this  study. 
Confidentiality  was  esaured  because  participants'  responses  were  anonymous, 
and  only  a 4-diglt  number  titat  each  student  provided  could  match  students' 
responses  on  the  various  questionnaires.  Uponcorrpletlonoflhe  session,  each 
student  provided  their  name  and  social  security  number  on  a sign-ln  sheet  that 
was  Immediately  distributed  to  the  course  Instructors  tor  the  administratior  of  the 
extra  credit. 


Instructional  method  proved  to  have  a significant  effector  students' 
scores  on  both  the  applied  and  the  fectual  sections  of  the  Redprcxal  Teaching 
Test  The  mean  of  the  situated  cognition  instruction  group  was  signrfioantly 


Higher  Uian  the  mean  of  the  lecture-discijssioh  group  tor  the  applied  section  of 
the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  However,  the  mean  of  the  lecture-discussion 
group  was  significanlly  higher  than  the  mean  of  tha  situated  eogniton  group  for 
the  fectual  section  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test.  Academic  self-efficacy  was 
found  totre  a signifcant  predictor  of  both  sections  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching 
Test  Nevertheless,  intrinsic  molivalion  was  not  found  to  be  a signifieant 
predictor  for  either  section  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test,  even  though  for  the 
applied  section  the  level  was  marginally  significant.  The  possibility  of  3-way 
interactions  between  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test,  instructional  method,  and 
academic  efficacy  and  between  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test,  instructional  method, 
and  intrinsic  motivation  were  tested  and  neither  was  statistically  signifcant.  Due 
to  the  possibility  of  confounding  of  academic  efficacy  or  intrinsic  motivalion  vath 
student  grade  point  average,  there  was  an  initial  test  for  Reciprocal  Teaching 
Test,  instrucConal  method,  and  student  grade  point  average  interaction.  This 
Interaction  was  also  not  significant. 

ConcljBions 

Conclusions  drawn  from  this  study  as  well  as  the  generalizability  ofthe 
results  have  limitations  that  must  be  considered.  The  results  of  this  study  are 
based  on  a sample  of  education  majors  and  minors  In  the  College  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  In  addition,  all  ofthe  students  that  participated  in  this 
study  were  enrolled  in  classes  offered  by  the  Department  of  Educational 
Psychology  at  the  College  of  Education.  Another  limitation  of  the  study  concerns 


the  Implementation  of  situated  cognition  perspective.  As  menf  oned  earlier,  the 


instructional  m6t^od  used  In  this  study  is  based  on  the  tenets  of  situated 
cognitioii  because  It  employed  the  learning  of  an  instructional  strategy  In  a 
setting  similar  but  not  identical  to  the  setting  in  which  the  instructionai  strategy 
will  be  used.  Thus,  the  situated  cognihon  method  of  Instruction  attenfited  to 
simulate  more  closely  than  the  lecture  discussion  method  of  instruction,  the 
conditions  underwhich  the  strategy  is  used  in  real  life.  However,  the  way  in 
which  the  situated  coghihon  method  was  structured  does  allow  for  an 
instructional  method  based  on  the  tenets  of  situated  cognition  to  be  incorporated 
and  used  in  the  typical  college  classroom.  Likewise,  the  participants  in  this  study 
were  not  assessed  in  the  exact  setting  in  which  the  strategy  will  be  used  In. 
rather  they  were  tested  using  a simulation  of  the  classroom  setting  through  the 
use  of  real-life  scenertos.  Therefore,  generalization  of  results  to  the  real 
classroom  situation  will  be  limited  to  discussing  the  likelihood  that  the  preseivice 
teachers  who  were  able  to  succesetully  transfer  the  information  to  the  RTT.  will 
also  be  successful  in  transferring  reciprocal  teaching  to  the  real-life  situation. 
Finally,  this  study  was  not  done  over  an  extended  period  ofb'me.  Thus 
conclusions  regarding  long-term  transfer  can  only  be  speculative. 

Situated  Coonition 

The  instrucbonal  method  underwhich  the  students  teemed 
reciprocal  teaching  had  different  effects  on  their  performance  on  both  secGons  of 
the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (RTT).  Specificelly.  students  that  learned 
reciprocal  teaching  under  the  method  based  on  situated  cognition  outperformed 
the  students  who  learned  reciprocal  leaching  under  the  lecture-discussion 


msihod  of  Instruction  on  the  applied  section  of  the  RTT.  This  finding  suggests 
learning  a teaching  strategy,  In  this  case,  reciprocal  teaching  In  a setting  which 
simulated  the  real-life  setting  in  which  reciprocal  teaching  is  used,  was  beneficial 
when  having  to  apply  that  information  to  novel  scenarios  of  real-ilfe  reoiprocal 
teaching  sHuations.  The  finding  that  the  situated  cognition  group’s  mean  was 
significantly  higher  than  the  lecture-discussion  mean  on  the  applied  questions 
was  expected  based  on  the  pnor  research  discussed  throughout  this  study  in 
situated  cognition. 

In  general  situated  cognition  research  argues  that  the  likelihood  that  an 
individual  will  hansfer  Information  learned  in  the  classroom  to  the  real-life  setting, 
increases  if  the  individual  learns  the  information  in  the  setting  in  which  it  will  be 
used.  Furthermore,  supporters  of  situated  cognlVon  assert  that  an  individual's 
learning  and  retrieval  is  aided  by  context  and  learning  can  thus  be  promoted  by 
providing  meaningfel  contextual  cues  and  relating  instruction  to  real-life 
experience  (Carr,  Johanassen.  Litzirger.  & Marra,  1984). 

Specifically,  rasaarch  by  Griffin  (19SS)  which  found  that  students  who 
learned  to  read  maps  by  a situated  cognition  method  of  instruction  did  better  than 
students  who  leaned  to  read  maps  by  convenbonal  instruction  on  a performance 
assessment  of  map  skills  that  paralleled  the  instruction  that  the  situated  cognrlon 
group  received.  The  students  in  the  situated  cognition  method  of  Instrucboh 
learned  map  skills  by  physically  finding  routes  using  maps.  Students  in  the 
situated  cognition  group  also  performed  as  well  as  the  students  in  the 
conventional  instruction  group  on  a written  assessment  of  map  skills.  However, 


there  were  no  signifcani  diflererces  found  between  the  pwfotTnances  of  the  two 
groups  on  the  pertonnance  assessment  in  a different  environment  than  where 
the  situated  cognition  instruction  took  place,  in  addition,  the  study  by  De  Loache 
and  Brown  (1983)  which  investigated  young  children’s  use  of  conteMuai  cues 

in  their  home.  The  results  of  this  study  Indicated  that  children's  performance  on 
locatng  the  hidden  object  was  exceptional  when  the  memory  task  was 
enk>Bdded  In  the  natural  environment,  thus  the  distinctive  information  available  in 
the  home  seffing  became  associated  with  the  hiding  place. 

Furthermore,  studies  by  Nunes,  Schllemann.  and  Carraher  (1993)  found 
that  children's  ability  to  apply  previously  learned  knowledge  to  a novel  setting 
was  better  when  they  vrere  asked  to  perform  tests  in  the  natural  setting  of  the 
street,  than  on  the  formal  tests  in  the  classroom.  Children  also  performed  better 
on  the  Items  that  provided  the  context  via  simulations  or  word-problems  than  on 
the  items  without  descriptions  of  context.  Moreover.  Saljo  and  Vilyndhamn. 
(1990)  in  ttteir  study  of  an  activity  that  takes  place  In  different  contextual  settings 
found  that  the  setting  in  which  an  acUvity  took  place,  was  directly  related  to  how 
students  would  engage  in  it.  Thus,  a social  studies  activity  that  toc^  place  during 
a mathematcs  lesson,  proved  to  be  interfering  with  the  students'  abilities  to  solve 
the  problem  because  students  attempted  to  use  problem-solving  modes  that 
reoulred  the  use  of  mathematics  when  it  was  not  needed  to  achieve  the  correct 
answer.  Hence,  the  researchers  conclude  that  the  setting  was  not  external  to  the 
problerrt  Put  poses  a sense  of  giving  background  that  is  integral  to  solving  It. 


Also  consistent  witti  these  findings  is  the  previous  research  conducted  on 
anchored  instruction,  which  simulates  real-life  scenarios  of  complei-problems 
using  videodisk  technology.  This  body  of  research  has  generally  found  that 
students  that  learned  using  the  anchored  Instruchon  technique  outperfonned 
those  that  learned  in  a typical  classroom  setUng 

Findings  generated  by  this  study  with  regards  to  the  differences  in 
students'  scores  on  the  two  sections  of  the  RTT  as  a function  of  which 
Instruchonal  method  they  learned  reciprocal  leaching  under,  are  Inconsistent  with 
other  research  discussed  throughout  this  study  suggesting  that  learning  Is  not 
embedded  In  conteirt  and  that  contextual  cues  are  not  an  aid  to  teaming  and 

outperformed  the  students  who  learned  reciprocal  teaching  under  the  lecture- 
discussion  method  of  instruchon  on  the  applied  section  of  the  RTT.  which 
suggests  learning  a teaching  strategy,  in  this  esse,  reciprocal  tesching  in  a 
setting  which  simulated  the  real-life  setting  in  which  reciprocal  teaching  Is  used, 
was  beneficial  when  having  to  apply  that  information  to  novel  scenarios  of  real- 
life  redprocal  teaching  situations.  Furthermore,  the  differences  In  the  scores  of 
the  students  in  the  situated  cognition  group  versus  the  lecture  discussion  group 
on  the  applied  section  of  the  RTT,  supports  the  belief  that  context  plays  an 
important  role  in  transfer,  and  thus  information  learned  in  contexts  similar  to  the 
target  context  would  be  rmre  likely  to  transfer  to  a novel  situation  than 
information  learned  in  a context  different  than  the  target  context  Consequently, 


. of the  I 


versus  Uie  lecture  discussion  group  on  the  applied  section  of  the  RTTis  a new 
fading  that  Is  consistent  with  and  lends  support  to  the  situated  cognition 
literature. 

The  other  finding  related  to  the  effects  that  instructional  method  had  on 
students'  performance  on  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (RTT)  was  on  the  factual 
section  of  the  RTT.  Students  who  learned  reciprocal  teaching  under  the  lecture- 
discussion  method  of  instruction  had  a significantly  higher  mean  on  the  factual 
section  of  the  RTT  ftan  the  students  who  learned  retiprocal  teaching  under  of 
the  method  based  on  situated  cognition.  This  would  indicate  that  reciprocal 
teaching  knowledge  for  the  factual  Items  could  be  acquired  employing  either  of 
these  instructonal  methods,  with  the  lecture-discussion  method  being  a better 
choice.  Thus,  for  education  courses  fie  Implication  for  this  finding  Is  directly 
related  to  what  the  Inatructor  wants  the  students  to  learn  and  how  they  will  be 
assessed.  If  the  instructor  Is  measuring  knowledgeof  a subject  area  or  testing 
the  scquisition  of  a knowledge  base  using  Actual  quesbons,  then  the  lecture- 
discussion  matnod  of  Irstr  jcf  on  would  be  as  good  of  method  to  use  or  even 
better  at  achieving  such  goal  than  the  situated  cognition  approach.  This  finding 
IS  not  consistent  with  research  that  suggests  that  learning  and  transfer  of 
information  with  little  or  no  contextual  cues  to  a novel  situation  Is  just  as  likely 
regardless  of  how  it  is  teamed.  However,  if  the  intention  were  to  have  students 
acquire  information  that  later  will  require  application  then  the  situated  cognition 
matnod  of  instruction  would  be  more  likely  to  achieve  that  goal. 


"nie  differenca  between  students'  scores  on  the  factual  and  applied 
sections  of  the  RTT  asafuncton  of  instructional  method  Is  an  important 
coniribution  of  mis  study  as  well  as  a new  finding.  The  results  showed  that  the 
situated  oognitior  group  performed  better  on  the  applied  section  of  the  RTT  than 
the  lecture-discussion  group,  thus  indicating  that  the  situated  method  of 
instruction  proved  successful  In  providing  contextual  cues  that  were  present  In 
the  learning  situation  and  that  could  laterbe  used  in  the  retrieval  situation.  Thus, 
the  context  of  the  Instruction  of  reciprocal  teaching  for  the  students  in  the  situated 
cognition  group  functioned  to  aid  their  ability  to  accurately  transfer  the  acquired 
knowledge  of  reciprocal  teaching  to  different  and  novel  real-life  scenarios  of 
reciprocal  teaching.  Prior  research  had  not  been  successful  at  finding  specific 
differences  between  students'  learning  and  transfer  as  a result  of  different 
instructional  methods.  Generating  new  findings  in  the  area  of  situated  cognition 
as  an  instructional  method  as  wall  as  the  implications  for  learning  and  transfer 
was  the  goal  of  this  research.  Having  met  this  goal,  future  research  can  focus  on 
expanding  the  results  of  this  study  from  measuring  transfer  of  the  reciprocal 
teaching  strategy  using  simulated  real-life  scenarios  to  transfer  of  the  strategy  In 
the  real-life  setting. 

Academic  Efficacy 

Academic  efficacy  proved  lobe  a significant  predictor  of  students'  scores 
on  both  sections  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (RTT).  These  results  would 
indicate  that  students  in  this  study  that  reported  having  high  academic  self- 
eftioacy  beliefs  also  had  high  scores  on  both  sections  of  the  RTT;  and  that 


students  < 


who  reported  having  low  academic  self-efficacy  beliefs  also  had  lower 
scores  on  both  sections  of  the  RTT.  Academic  self-efficacy  scores  seem  to  have 
had  more  of  an  Impact  on  the  applied  scores  of  the  RTT;  which  may  be  due  to 
the  effects  of  self-efficacy  on  academic  performance.  Perhaps  the  applied 
sedon  of  the  RTT  proved  to  be  more  difficult  and  students  had  to  exert  more 
effort  to  correctly  answer  the  items.  Thus,  their  academic  self-efficacy  may  have 
been  a more  important  part  of  their  performance  and  thus  differences  in 
academic  self-efficacy  became  more  salient  when  referring  to  the  applied  section 
of  the  RTT  versus  the  factual  section  of  the  RTT.  The  implication  for  education 
courses  would  be  that  in  teaching  information  containing  contextual  cues  6tat 
students  will  later  be  asked  to  apply  to  a novel  setting,  the  level  of  academic 
efficacy  Is  mors  likely  to  impact  on  performance  However,  In  teaching 
information  that  is  fectual,  students'  level  of  acadenvc  efficacy  may  not  be  as 
irr^ortant  for  their  academic  performance.  Thus,  academic  self-efficacy  might 
predict  students'  academic  performance  differently  for  different  kinds  of  Items  or 
different  types  of  criteria  and  depending  on  what  will  be  used  In  fite  course  to 
assess  performance  academic  self-efficecy  might  be  of  greater  or  of  lesser 
Importance. 

Overall,  these  are  new  findings  In  the  area  of  academic  efficacy  and 
situated  cognition.  Prior  research  has  not  discussed  the  effects  of  academic 
efficacy  on  the  teaching  of  an  instructional  strategy  usirrg  two  different 
educational  approaches.  This  study's  findings  with  regards  to  fite  differences 
between  bre  role  that  academic  efficacy  played  in  the  scores  of  students  on  the 


t«vo  secVons  of  the  RTT  has  not  previojsly  been  found.  The  overall  fndings  of 
this  study  are  consistent  with  the  previous  literature  discussed  throughout  this 
study  on  the  effect  of  self-efficacy  on  behavior.  In  particular  the  research  on 
acaderrvc  self-efficacy  and  student  achievement.  However,  this  study's  findings 
are  a new  contribution  to  the  area  of  academic  self-efficacy  and  its  effects  on 
instruction  and  transfer  of  knowledge. 

In  general,  self-efficacy,  which  refers  to  the  beliets  concerning  one's 
capabilities  to  learn  or  perform  behaviors  at  designated  levels,  predicts  one's 
choice  of  activities,  effort,  and  persistence.  (Bandura.  1977, 1978, 1989. 1993). 
Thus,  the  implication  of  self-efficacy  is  that  students  with  high  self-efficacy  are 
more  likely  to  persist  and  accomplish  a task  despite  encountering  difficullies. 
Research  on  self-efficacy  has  supported  the  notion  that  the  judgments  of 
capability  an  Individual  brings  to  a specific  task  are  strong  predictors  of  the 
performance  that  resultsfrom  that  task  (Bandura.  1977, 1978.  1989, 1993: 
Pajares,  1995:  Pajares,  1996;  Vrugt,  Langereis,  8 Hoogslraten,  1997;  Sohunk, 
1996):  therefore  linking  self-efficacy  beliefs  with  academic  changes  end 
outcomes  as  well  as  with  being  a strong  predictor  of  such  academic  outcomes 
(Pajares,  1995). 

The  research  by  Vrugt,  Langereis.  and  Hoogstraten  (1997)  on  the  effects 
of  goal-setting  and  academic  self-efficacy  on  exam  performance  on  college 
freshmen  found  that  self-efficacy  contributed  signiflcanfly  to  exam  performance. 
Likewise.  Zimmerman,  Bandura,  and  Martinez-Pons(1992)  also  studied  self- 
efficacy  in  relation  to  academic  achievement  in  high  school  students.  The  results 


showed  that  students’  self-efficacy  scores  on  the  MSPSE  were  correlated  with 
their  prior  grades  In  social  studies,  their  current  grade  In  the  social  studies  class 
and  with  their  parents'  responses  on  the  parental  grade  goals'  scale. 
Furthermore,  the  students'  perceived  efficacy  for  academic  achievement 
correlated  significantly  with  dreir  grade  goals,  and  with  their  final  grade  in  social 
studies.  In  addition,  research  by  PIntrich  and  DeGroot  (1990)  also  found  similar 
results  in  their  study  of  self-efficacy  in  relation  to  student  achievement  In  seventh 
graders.  Self-efficacy  scores  correlated  with  students'  academic  achievement  on 
classroom  tasks  as  well  as  a variety  of  other  assignments.  Subsequently,  this 
study  also  found  that  higher  levels  of  self-efficacy  were  correlated  with  higher 
levels  of  self-regulation  and  student  achievement. 

In  sum.  the  findings  of  this  study  with  regards  to  academic  self-efficacy 
and  students'  schoiasttc  performance  were  novel  and  were  supported  by  the 
previous  researcdi  discussed  throughout  this  study.  The  results  suggested  that  an 
interaction  between  academic  self-efficacy  and  type  of  Instrucfional  method  was 
not  found;  therefore  indicating  that  the  effects  of  the  instructional  method  did  not 
change  as  a function  of  efficacy.  However,  academic  self-efficacy  in  this  study 
did  play  a role  in  successfully  predicting  students'  scores  on  the  RTT, 
independent  of  student  grade  point  average,  and  regardless  of  Instructional 
method. 

Intrinsic  Motivation 

Intrinsic  motivation  was  not  found  to  be  a significant  predictor  of 
performance  on  either  section  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching  Test  (RTT).  However, 


on  the  applied  section,  intrinsic  mo#vation  was  marginally  significant.  The  results 
of  this  study  regarding  intrinsic  motivstlon  were  not  consistent  with  previously 
reviewed  research  showing  students’  level  of  intrinsic  motivation  being  related  to 
their  academic  echieverrent. 

Previously  discussed  research  had  consistently  found  intrinsic  motivation 
to  be  significant  predictor  of  student  academic  success  (Donald  1999;  Pintrich  S 
Garda  1994;  Pinthch&DeGroot  1990;  PoKay  S Blumenfeld  1990).  Further, 
studies  have  corroborated  the  belief  drat  students  who  posses  intrinsic 
motivation:  (a)  value  and  have  interest  in  a task,  (b)  have  high  self-efficacy  far 
learning  beliefs,  and  (c)  are  more  llktiy  to  use  metecognltive  learning  strategies 
(Pintrich  &DeGrooM900;  Pintrich  4 Garcia,  1904).  Research  wHn  college 
students  discussed  throughout  this  study  consistently  demonstrated  that  their 
motivational  beliefs  predict  their  academic  perfonrnance  (Covington  4 Roberts. 
1999,  Paulsen  4 Feldman,  1999,  Pintrich  4 Garda,  1999). 

Nevertheless,  a possible  explenaSon  for  the  finding  of  this  study  may  lie  in 
the  parflcuiar  IreabTient  employed  or  in  the  lack  of  variability  in  the  scores  on  the 
MSLQ.  Studies  that  have  found  intrinsic  motivation  tobe  a predictor  of  scedemlo 
success  have  errployeC  treatments  that  were  administered  during  the  course  of 
weeks,  months,  or  even  years  (Donald  1999;  Pintrich  4 DeGroot  1990;  Pintrich  4 
Garda  1994;  Pokay  4 Blumenfeld  1990).  Motivation,  specifically  intrinsic 
motivation  for  learning  is  considered  to  be  the  desire  to  learn  for  the  sake  of 
understanding.  Considering  that  in  this  study,  the  treatments  were  implemented 


1 length  of  the  treatment  may  i 


been  sufficient  for  intrinsic  motivation  to  have  an  impact  on  their  performance  on 
the  RTT.  It  is  possible  that  students  may  need  time  in  order  to  want  to  develop 
motivation  for  the  task  that  this  study’s  treatment  did  not  provide. 

This  Is  especially  the  case  for  the  applied  sect  on  of  the  RTT  in  which  the 
level  of  significarce  was  marginal.  Furthermore,  the  means  of  the  scores  for 
intrinsic  motivation  showed  that  students  responded  1 or  2 to  all  items  pertaining 
to  Intrinsic  motivation  on  the  MSLQ  out  of  a maximum  total  score  of  28  and  a 
minimum  total  score  of  4.  Although,  the  questions  on  the  MSLQ  for  intrinsic 
motivation  had  good  reliability,  the  Intrinsic  motivation  scores  of  the  students  in 
this  sample  indicated  uniformly  low  intrinsic  motivation  for  education  courses  as 
well  as  low  variance 

Hence.  In  light  of  the  foct  that  students  in  this  study  did  not  possess  high 
Infonsic  motivation  for  their  education  courses  and  that  there  was  little  variability 
In  motivation  scares;  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  intrinsic  motlvaton  was  not 
found  to  be  a significant  predictor  of  students'  RTT  scores.  As  further 
corroboration,  a study  by  Donald  (1959)  on  college  students'  motivation  and  Its 
relationship  to  higher-order  learning  found  that  intrinsic  motivation  was  correlated 
with  higher-order  learning;  however,  the  relabonship  was  not  as  strong  as  it  was 
originally  believed.  Further,  it  was  found  that  context  and  student  preparation  for 
the  course  had  a stronger  effect  on  student  achievement  than  motivation. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  area  that  further  research  could  help  to  illuminate. 


Coneijdlng  Remarks 


Giver  that  all  but  one  ofthe  expected  findings  were  confirmed,  the  use  of 
an  instructional  strategy  based  on  situated  cognition  proved  to  be  an  effective 
method  In  learning  and  applying  reciprocal  teaching  to  simulated  novel 
classroom  situations.  In  addition,  students'  academic  efficacy  scores  predicted 
fiieir  scholarly  success.  This  study’s  findings  added  to  the  research  on  the 
effects  of  situated  cognition  on  academic  performance  as  well  the  research  on 
academic  self-efficacy  as  a predictor  of  scholarly  success. 

In  this  study,  teaching  reciprocal  teaching  using  an  Instructional  mebtod 
based  on  situated  cognition  proved  to  be  effective  in  the  transfer  of  Inficrmafion  to 
the  RTT.  Students  that  learned  reciprocal  teaching  via  the  situated  cognition 
method  of  instruction  performed  better  than  did  the  students  in  the  leciure 
discussion  method  of  instrucBon  on  the  applied  section  The  effect  size  of  the 
applied  section  of  the  RTT  was  1.77.  Thus,  there  was  a differwice  of  over  lour 
pants  between  the  means  of  the  situated  cognition  group  and  the  lecture- 
discussion  group  with  the  lecture-discussion  groups'  mean  being  less  then  half 
correct.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  items  that  ccmprised  the  applied  section,  tire 
students  in  the  situated  cognition  method  were  more  successful  at  transferring 
what  they  had  learned  about  reciprocal  teaching  to  IS  novel  real-life  scenarios. 
The  effect  size  for  the  factual  section  was  .49.  which  compared  to  the  applied 
section  is  much  smaller.  Thus,  the  most  Important  finding  of  this  study  with 
regards  to  knowledge  acquisition  and  transfer  is  that  the  method  that  is  most 
effective  for  acquisition  snd  transfer  is  directly  related  to  the  type  of  knowledge  to 


be  learned  and  laler  transferred.  Acquisition  offactsor  of  a knowledge  base  by 
students  was  not  shown  to  require  the  use  of  a situated  approach:  however,  the 
acquisition  of  Information  by  students  that  needed  application  was  shown  to  be 
more  effectively  applied  using  a situated  approach  to  Instruction. 

Although  intrinsic  motivation  did  not  prove  to  be  a significant  predictor  of 
students'  performance  on  ^e  Actual  section  of  the  RTT.  perhaps  the  marginally 
significant  level  on  the  applied  section  could  warrant  further  research. 
Conceivably,  the  length  of  the  treatment  may  be  a factor  that  influences  whether 
intrinsic  motivation  will  affect  performance.  Thus,  studying  intrinsic  motivation 
using  atreatmant  in  whidt  the  student  is  engaged  in  learning  overtime  may  lead 
to  significant  effects  for  the  applied  section  of  the  RTT.  Nevertheless, 
considering  the  findings  of  this  study,  situated  cognition,  as  a method  of 
instruction  in  conjuncbon  with  academic  self-efficacy  as  a predictor  of  scholarly 
performance  are  worthy  of  further  consIderaUon. 

Future  Directions  tor  Research 

Given  the  positive  results  of  this  study's  findings  regarding  learning  and 
transfer  using  the  situated  cognition  method  of  Instrucbon,  employing  such  a 
method  versus  the  lecture-method  of  instruction  to  study  reciprocal  leaching 
using  a delayed  measure  of  transfer  would  serve  to  explore  long-term  transfer  to 
the  RTT.  Also,  increasing  the  amount  of  lime  in  which  students  are  engaged  In 
the  learning  and  transfer  of  reciprocal  teaching  may  also  allow  for  the  possibility 
of  Intnnsic  motivatron  being  a predictor  for  students'  academic  performance  on 
the  applied  section  of  the  RTT,  as  reviewed  research  would  suggest. 


Furthermore,  future  replications  of  this  study  need  to  include  testing  in  the 
simulated  environment  provided  in  this  study  as  weli  as  in  the  real-llte 
environment  In  whidt  reciprocal  leaching  is  used.  Future  research  should  also 
investigate  the  elTectsofthe  situated  cognition  method  of  instruction  and  the 
lecture-discussion  method  of  instructon,  along  with  self-efficacy  as  a predictor  of 
education  students'  performence  using  a different  type  of  transfer  measure  than 
the  RTT,  perhaps  longer  or  consisting  of  multiple  parts,  to  measure  reciprocal 
teaching. 

Similarly,  further  research  should  investigate  the  effects  of  both  of  the 
Instructional  methods  and  using  academic  efficacy  as  a predictor  for  performance 
using  a different  subject  area  and  a different  populaboh.  Given  that  academic 
efficacy  was  a predictor  of  performance  on  the  RTT,  further  research  on  situated 
cognition,  learning  and  transfer  should  also  explore  the  role  of  efficacy  In 
learning.  Specifically,  since  this  study  did  not  find  an  interaction  between 
performance  on  each  section  of  the  RTT.  academic  efficacy,  and  intrinsic 
motivation,  there  is  reason  given  to  pursue  thisrelaborship  over  a longer  period 
of  lime  and  using  more  subjects.  Most  importantly,  further  research  should 
explore  the  kinds  of  tasks  and  outcome  measures  for  which  instructional 
methods  based  on  situated  cognition  may  Be  most  suited  and  most  beneficial. 

In  sum,  because  the  literature  Indicates  that  little  research  has  examined 
the  relallonship  between  situated  cognition,  academic  efficacy,  intrinsic 
motivation  and  its  effects  on  students’  learning  of  an  Instrucfional  method,  studies 


pertaining  to  this  area  should  be  replicated  using  different  Instructional  methods, 
a different  population,  and  different  subject  areas. 


APPENDIX  A 

SITUATED-COGNITION  GROUP  READING 

Directinns  The  ob|eclive  is  to  perform  the  reciprocal  leadline  instructional 
strategy.  Please  begin  by  selecting  one  student  in  your  group  la  read  the  Prst 
paragraph.  This  student  is  considered  to  be  taking  »ie  role  of  the  ^eacher.■ 
While  the  reader  reads  the  paragraph  out  loud,  the  rest  ot  the  students  In  the 
group  should  be  reading  silently  along.  At  the  end  of  each  paragraph,  Uie 
student  that  just  read  (‘the  teacher")  will  either  state  their  summary  of  the 
paragraph  or  ask  a question  to  be  answered  by  another  student.  Following  the 
summary  or  the  question,  the  student  that  just  read  ("the  teadier")  will  ask 
someone  else  in  the  group  to  make  a prediction,  to  generate  a question,  or  to 
analyze.  After  the  student  chosen  has  had  a chance  to  answer,  any  of  the  other 
students  in  the  group  may  ask  a question,  make  a predicdon.  or  analyze.  The 
student  that  just  read  ("Bie  teacher")  then  chooses  another  reader  to  be  the  next 
teacher  and  read  the  next  paragraph,  the  entire  procedure  is  then  repealed. 

Reading  Passaqe 

The  History  of  Education,  education  denotes  tee  methods  by  which  a 
society  hands  down  from  one  generation  to  tea  next  its  knowledge,  culture,  and 
values.  The  individual  being  educated  develops  physically,  mentally, 
emotionally,  morally,  and  socially.  The  work  of  education  may  be  accomplished 
by  an  individual  teacher,  tee  family,  a church,  or  any  other  group  in  society. 
Formal  education  is  usually  carried  out  by  the  school,  tee  agency  that  employs 
men  and  women  who  are  professionally  trained  tor  this  task. 

Early  Educational  Systems 

The  oldest  known  systems  of  education  In  history  had  two  charactehstics 
in  common:  they  taught  religion,  and  they  promoted  tee  traditions  of  the  people. 
In  ancient  Egypt  tee  temple  schools  taught  not  only  religion  but  also  the 
principles  of  writing,  tea  sciences,  mathematics,  and  architecture.  Education  in 
andeni  China,  however  stressed  philosophy,  poetry,  and  religion,  in  accord 
with  tee  teachings  of  Confucius.  Lao-tzu.  and  other  philosophers. 

Basic  Traditions  of  the  Western  World 

The  educational  systems  in  tee  countries  of  tee  Western  world  were 
based  on  the  religious  tradition  of  tee  Jews,  both  in  the  original  form  and  in  the 
version  modified  by  Chrisdanity.  Their  views  were  based  on  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud  as  the  basic  sources  of  information  about  the  alms  and  methods  of 
education.  A second  Iradidon  was  derived  from  education  in  andent  Greece. 


Vitiere  Socrates,  Plato,  AristoUe.  and  Isocrates  were  the  influential  thinkers  on 
education.  The  Greek  aim  was  to  prepare  intellectually  well-rounded  young 
people  to  take  leading  roles  in  the  aoflvities  of  the  slate  and  of  society. 

Roman  educaUon,  after  an  inICal  period  of  intense  loyalty  to  the  old 
religious  and  cultural  traditions,  approved  the  appointment  of  Greeks  as 
teachers  of  Roman  youth  both  in  Rome  and  in  Atiens.  The  Romans  considered 
the  teaching  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  important.  The  proper  training  of  the  orator 
i»as  to  be  organized  around  the  study  of  language,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
the  sciences,  with  particular  attenUon  to  me  development  of  character  Roman 
education  transmitted  to  the  Western  world  the  Latin  language,  classical 
literature,  engineering,  law.  and  the  administration  and  organization  of 
government. 

The  Middle  Ages 

In  Western  Europe,  following  the  revivals  of  learning  that  took  place  In 
the  9th  century,  Al  Azhar  University  was  founded  in  Cairo.  Soon  afterseveral 
universities  were  opened  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  wim  students 
traveling  freely  from  one  insSluton  to  another.  The  northern  universities,  such 
as  those  in  Paris  and  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England,  were  administered  by 
the  professors;  the  southern  universities,  such  as  the  one  in  Bologna,  Italy, 
were  run  by  students.  Medieval  education  also  took  the  form  of  apprenboeship 
training  In  some  craft  or  sarvica.  As  a rule,  however,  education  was  the 
privilege  of  the  upper  classes,  and  most  members  of  the  lower  classes  had  no 
opportunity  ter  formal  learning. 

Humanism  and  the  Renaissartce 

The  Renaissance  was  the  period  in  which  educabon  of  boys  in 
marnematics  and  the  ciessics  became  vridespread.  The  spirit  of  educabon 
during  the  Renaissance  was  best  exemplified  by  the  schools  established  by  the 
Italian  educators  Vittorino  da  Feitre  In  Mantua  (142S)  and  by  Guarino 
Veronese.  These  educators  Introduced  into  their  schools  such  subjects  as  the 
sciences,  history,  geography,  music,  and  physical  training.  These  immensely 
successful  schools  influenced  the  work  of  other  educators  and  indeed  served 
as  examples  for  educators  more  than  400  years  later. 

Growth  of  the  Sdenees  in  the  17lh  Century 

In  the  17th  century  me  scienbfic  subjects  were  introduced  into  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  universibes  and  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  greatest 
educator  was  Jan  Komensky.  better  known  by  his  Latin  name,  Comenius.  In  his 
Gnat  Didactic  (162B-32:  Irans.  1831)  he  emphasized  this  furthering  of  me 
educational  process  by  stimulating  the  pupil's  interest  and  by  teaching  with 
reference  to  concrete  mings  ramer  than  to  verbal  descripbons  of  them.  His 
educational  objecbve  can  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  on  me  title  page  of  me 
Gnat  DklacOc,  leaching  thoroughly  all  mings  to  all  men.'  Comenius's  efforts 
on  behalf  of  universal  education  earned  him  the  tbe  of  Teacher  of  Habons. 


The  18th  Century 

Ourins  the  18th  century  a school  system  was  establlsherl  in  Prussia, 
formal  education  began  in  Russia  under  Peter  the  Great  and  his  suocessors. 
schools  and  colleges  developed  in  Colonial  America,  and  educational  reforms 
resulted  from  the  French  Revolution  Late  in  the  century  the  Sunday  school 
movement  was  Inaugurated  In  England  by  the  phllanffiroplst  and  newspaper 
publisher  Robert  Rai>es  for  the  benefit  of  poor  and  working  children.  During  this 
same  period  the  monitorial  method  of  teaching  was  introduced:  Hundreds  of 
children  could  be  taught  by  one  teacher  with  the  aid  of  pupil  monitors  or 
assistants.  Both  plans  laid  the  foundation  for  the  possibili^  ol  mass  education. 
The  foremost  educational  theorist  of  the  18th  century  was  dean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  In  his  book  Emile  (1762)  he  insisted  thatr^ildren  should  be  treated 
as  children  rather  than  as  miniature  adults  and  that  the  personality  of  the 
individual  must  be  cultivated.  Among  his  concrete  suggestions  were  the 
teaching  of  reading  at  a later  age  and  the  study  of  nature  and  society  by  direct 
observation.  His  radical  proposals,  however,  were  to  be  applied  to  boys  only; 
giris  were  to  receive  a conventiohal  education 
The  19th  Century  and  the  Rise  of  National  School  Systems 

The  19th  century  was  the  period  when  nabonal  school  systems  were 
organized  In  England,  France,  Germany.  Italy,  and  other  European  countries. 
The  newly  liberated  nations  of  Latin  America,  especially  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  looked  to  Europe  and  the  United  Slates  for  rnodels  for  their  schotis. 
Japan,  which  had  just  emerged  from  its  Iraditionat  isolatiwtand  was  trying  to 
Westernize  Hs  institutions,  drew  on  the  ezperlence  of  several  European 
countries  and  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  of  a modern  school  and 
university  system. 

The  20th  Century:  Child-Centered  Education 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  education  was  greatly  inf  uenced  by 
progressive  education,  a system  of  teaching  based  on  the  needs  and  potentials 
of  the  child,  rather  than  on  the  needs  of  society  or  the  precepts  of  religion.  It 
had  enisled  in  idea  and  in  fact  under  other  names  throughout  history  and  had 
appeared  in  varying  fbnris  m different  parts  of  the  world.  Especially  influential 
in  the  U.S.,  and  even  on  a worldwide  scale,  was  the  American  philosopher  and 
educator  John  Dewey.  The  acfvity  program,  which  was  derived  from  the 
theories  of  Dewey,  stressed  the  educational  development  of  the  child  In  terms 
of  individual  needs  and  Interests.  It  became  the  major  method  of  Instruction  for 
many  years  In  elementary  schools  of  the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 
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APPENDIX  B 

LECTURE-DISCUSSION  GROUP  READING 


AccoitJing  to  Egger  & Kauchak  (1969)  moat  cliildren  have  problems  with 
ihconsisterdes  or  eohtradictions  found  In  passages,  most  problems  are 
consistent  with  developmental  milestones.  However,  some  children  have 
problems  vdth  reading  corr^rrehension  that  are  not  consistent  with  development. 
Most  sixth-graders  can  explain  why  they  reread  an  unclear  passage: 
second-graders  can't 

When  students  are  told  to  look  for  inconsistendes,  sixth-graders' 
performance  Increased  but  third-graders'  didn't 
> Children  as  your^  as  third  grade  can  be  taught  to  identlN  inconsistencies 
when  provided  with  examples 

r Skilled  readers  allocate  more  of  their  processing  time  to  inconsistent  than 
to  consistent  parts  of  passages 

Metaoognition  generally  develops  over  time,  but  the  process  can  be 
fedirtated  by  effective  instruction.  Cognitive  processes  that  good  readers  and 
successful  learners  often  use,  especially  when  reading  challenging  material 
strategies  such  as:  (a)  identifying  the  mein  ideas,  classifying  -the  gist  of  what  is 
read,  (b)  monitoring  comprehension  by  asking  questions  to  ensure  their 
understanding  of  the  material,  (c)  lake  steps  to  clarify  what  they  are  reading  Hit  is 
not  understood,  (d)  and  aniicipabng  what  they  are  likely  to  read  next  In  contrast 
poor  readers— those  who  learn  little  from  textbooks  and  other  things  they  read— 
rarely  use  such  strategies.  For  example,  many  students  cannot  adequately 
summarize  a typical  ffth-grade  textbook  urrtil  high  school  or  even  junior  college 
(Brown  SPalincsar,  1984).  Clearly,  many  students  do  not  easily  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  for  learning. 

Reciprocal  leaching.  Is  a leaching  strategy  that  is  spedfically  designed  to 
help  students  that  are  "poor  oomprehenders"  of  text  to  learn  to  monitor  their 
comprehension  (Pallncsar  & Brown,  1986).  Reciprocal  leaching  is  an  approach 
to  teaching  reading  thorough  which  students  learn  effective  reading-to-learn 
strategies  by  observing  and  modeling  their  teacher  and  fellow  students.  When 
using  this  strategy,  students  take  turns  leading  dialogues  that  conAirte  clarifying, 
summarizing,  predicting,  and  queston  generating  into  a coherent  sequence.  The 
teacher  and  several  students  meet  in  a group  to  read  a piece  of  text,  stopping  to 
apply  to  each  paragraph  the  four  metacognitive  strategies:  summarizing, 
predicting,  question-generation,  and  clarification.  After  each  segment  the 
teacher  pauses  to  discuss  the  segment.  Students  in  a reciprocal  teaching 


teacher  pauses  lo  discuss  the  segment.  Students  In  a reciprocal  teaching 
situation  take  a much  more  active  role  in  their  own  teaching  and  learning  then  Is 
true  for  more  traditional  reading  groups.  When  a reciprocal  teaching  group  first 
begins,  the  classroom  teacher  lakes  a major  responsibility  for  teaching  the 
students.  In  subseguent  sessions,  this  leaching"  responsibility  is  gradually 
turned  over  to  the  students  as  they  became  increasingly  capable  of  using  the 
same  process  to  help  themselves  and  one  another  learn.  Theoretically 
reciprocal  leaching  provides  a means  through  which  students  first  see  these 
comprehension  strategies  modeled  by  the  teacher,  and  then  having  opportunities 
to  practice,  learners  internalize  the  strategies  to  the  point  where  they  use  them 
automatically  when  they  read.  Eventually,  students  read  and  discuss  a text 
almost  independently  of  the  teacher,  working  togeBier  to  construct  Its  meaning 
and  checking  one  another  for  comprehension  and  possible  misunderstandings 
(PalincsarS  Brown.  19S4). 

The  designers  of  the  strategy  emphasize  the  importance  of  explicttly 
teaching  it  In  doing  so,  the  teacher  first  can  describe  the  strategy  and  then 
model  each  step.  The  students  practice  the  skill  and  receive  feedback  As  they 
gradually  internalize  the  strategy,  more  responsibility  is  transferred  to  them  as 
they  assume  the  role  of  the  teacher  when  new  passages  are  read  and  discussed. 
The  strategy  can  be  implemented  In  short  sessions  of  thirty  minutes  over  a 
period  of  tme.  Retiprocal  teaching  may  take  as  many  as  twenty  consequent 
sessions  in  order  for  students  to  show  improvement  in  their  reading 
comprehension. 

Reciprocal  teaching  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  developed  and 
researched  study  strategies,  and  it  has  proven  successful  with  both  high  and  low 
achievers  (Rosenshire  S Meister,  1994).  However,  reciprocal  teaching  was 
designed  lo  be  used  with  six  to  eight  students  at  a time,  as  opposed  to  class-size 
groups,  and  parts  of  the  strategy  are  difficult  to  implement  in  different  content 


1.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  strengths  of  reciprocal  teaching? 

2.  In  your  opinion,  Ahat  are  the  weaknesses  of  reciprocal  teaching? 

3.  When  would  one  use  reciprocal  teaching?  Why? 

4.  How  would  you  knowthat  reciprocal  teaching  is  effective? 

If  so  what  are  they?  Why  do  you  think  these  are  problems? 

7 What  may  be  some  difficulties  in  implemenfing  reciprocal  teaching  In  an 
elementary  classroom?  in  a middle-school  classroom?  Ins  hIgh-school 


8.  In  yojr  opinion,  is  reciprocal  teacning  an  effective  way  to  increase 
student's  reading  compretienslon?  Why  or  why  not? 

9.  Would  you  feel  comfortable  employing  reciprocal  teaching? 

Please  wait  until  everyone  in  your  group  has  completed  all  ttie  questions  before 
beginning  discussion. 
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